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LONDON ANOMALIES. 
BY HUDIBRAS, JUNIOR. 


Oh! London’s a comical place, 
In which comical! people do dwell ; 
Where comical streets you may trace, 
And comical! things the folks sell: 
And what is more comical still, 
Although it seems nearly a fiction, 
Fach street with its name chimes so ill, 
‘That the whole is a plump contradiction. 





First Cheapside is known to be dear ; 
Wood-street is all stones, bricks, and mortar ; 
In Milk-street the people drink beer ; 
In Beer-lane they’ve nothing but water ; 
In the Poultry no fowls you will see, 
You need not go there for conviction ; 
In Love-lane the folks disegree ;— 
‘Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


On Saffron-hill every thing’s brown ; 
In Cow-cross you seldom see caitle ; 
In Water-jane no one can drown ; 
In Angel-court, Lord, what a pratile ! 
In Honey-lane there’s not a bee, 
Although Drones there may meet no restriction ; 
In Orchard-street grows not a tree ;— 
Tus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


In Fleet-street the coaches go slow ; 
Rocket-court is quite peaceful and quiet ; 
You'll find not an arrow at Bow, 
And Paradise-street is all riot ; 
Stilt-alley is pestered with noise ; 
Which the neighbours all find an affliction ; 
In Lad-lane are very few boys ;— 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


The New River head is its tail ; 
Mount Pleasant with mad is offensive ; 
In New-street they sell things quite s/ale ; 
Little Britain is very extensive ; 
That the New Road is old is quite true, 
In Truth-street live dealers in fiction ; 
While Old-street is looking quite new ;-— 
Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


Mount-street as a pancake is flat, 
And Hill-street is all on a level ; 
While Green-street’s as black as your hat, 
Aud Down-street’s as rough as the devil ; 
In Golden-lane some keep a pig, 
In spite of Mic. Taylor’s restriction ; 
In Bush-lane you can’t see a twig ;— 
‘Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


Io Whych-street folks live any how, 
In Idle-lane all by their labour ; 
In Field-iane there ne’er was a plough ; 
In Friendly-court none knows his neighbour ; 
In St. James’s lives many a true Greek, 
For young opulent boobies’ affliction ; 
In Gireek-street but broad Scotch they speak ; 
‘Thus the whole is a plump contradiction ! 


In Rider-street all people walk ; 
In MWalker’s-court some keep their trollers; | 
In Dumb-alley all the folks talk ; 
In King-street there are treason and plotters. 
Then, ye Streets, Lanes, and Alleys, adieu ! 
Like your dwellers, you’re all but a fiction, 
For search London life through and through, 
Tis all but a plump contradiction ! 


LAST MOMENTS OF CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON. 


The violence of my grief having subsided, Pasko and Mndey, whom 
my exclamations had brought into the apartment, fetched me water, 
Ww ith which I washed the corpse, and with their assistance, carried 
it outside the hut, laid it on a clean mat, and wrapped it in a sheet 
and blanket. After leaving itin this state nearly two hours, I put a 
jarge neat mat over the whole, and sent a messenger to make Bello ac- 
quainted with the mournful event, as well as to obtain his permission 
io have the body buried after the manner of my own country; and 
also to learn in what particular place the Sultan would wish to have it 
interred. The man soon returned with a favourable answer to the 
former part of my request, and about twelve o’clock on the morning 
of the same day, a person came into the hut, accompanied by four 
slaves, to dig the grave; and wished me to follow him with the corpse. 
Accordingly, saddling my camel, the body was placed on the ani- 
mal’s back, and throwing a British flag over it, I requested the men to 
proceed. Having passed through the dismal streets of Soccatoo, we 
travelled almost unobservedly, at a solemn pace, and halted near Jun- 
gavie,a small village, built on a rising ground about five miles south- 
east of the city. The body was then taken from the camel’s back, 


and placed in a shed, whilst the slaves were employed in digging the 
grave. Their task being speedily accomplished, the corpse was borne 
to the brink of the pit, and I planted the flag close to it; then, un- 
covering my head, and opening a prayer-book, amidst showers of 
| tears, [read the impressive funeral service of the Church of England 
| over the remains of my valued master—the English flag waving slow- 
ly and mournfully over them at the same moment. Nota single soul 
| listened to this peculiarly distressing ceremony; for the slaves were 
| quarretling with each other the whole of the time it lasted. 

| This being done, the flag was taken away, and the body slowly 
| lowered into the earth ; and I wept bitterly as I gazed, for the last time, 
on all that remained of my intrepid and beloved master. The grave 
was quickly closed, and I returned to the village, about thirty yards 
to the eastward of it, and giving the most respectable inhabitants 
of both sexes a few trifling presents, entreated them to let no one 
disturb the ashes of the dead; and also offered them a sum of mo- 
ney to erect a shed over the spot, which, having accepted, they pro- 
mised to do. " 

Thus perished, ard thus was buried, Captain Hugh Clapperton in 
' the prime of life, and in the strength and vigour of his manhood. No 
one could be better qualified than he by a fearless, indomitable spirit, 
and utter contempt of danger and death, to undertake and carry into 
| execution an enterprise of so great importance and difficulty, as the 

one with which he was entrusted. He had studied the African charac- 
iter in all its phases—in its moral, social, and external form: and like 
Alcibiades accommodated bimself with equal ease to good, as well as 
to bad fortune—to prosperity, as well as to adversity. He was never 
highly elated at the prospect of accomplishing bis darling wishes— 
the great object of his ambition—nor deeply depressed when, envi- 
rone@ by danger—care, disappointment, and bodily suffering which 
hanging heavily upon him, forbade him fo indulge in bopeful anticipa- 
tions. ‘The negro loved him, because he admired the simplicity of 
hismanners, aod mingled with pleasure in -his favourite danee ; the 
Ar# bated him, because he was overawed by his commanding ap- 
peahee, and because the keen penetrating glance of the British Cap- 
iain Cvtected his guilty thoughts, wad made him quail with apprehen- 
slon and fear. 

Captain Clapperton’s stature was tall; his disposition was warm 
and benevolent, his temper mild, even, and cheerful; while bis in- 
genuous manly countenance, portrayed the generous emotions that 
reigned in his breast. In fine, he united the figure and determination 
of a man, With the gentleness and simplicity of a child ; and, if I mis- 
take not, he will live in the memory of many thousands of Africans, 
until they cease to breathe, as something more than mortal; nor have 
I the least doubt that the period of his visiting their country will be re- 
garded by some as a new era, from which all events of consequence, 
that affect them, will hereafter be dated. 

The grave was dug on a naked piece of ground, with no remarka- 
ble object near it to invite attention;—no mournful eypress or yew 
Weeps over the lonely spot—no sculptured marble shines above all 
that remains of heroic enterprise and daring adventure! But the 
sleeper needs no funeral erablem to perpetuate his name and actions, 
| having erected for himself a nobler and far more imperishable mauso- 
| leum in the breasts of his countrymen and the civilized world, than all 
ye — in the universe could rear over his ashes. —Lander’s African 

ecords. 
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TIE CORSICAN BANDIT. 


I had passed the mountain which separates the smiling valley of 
Ornano from that of Bastilica. Throwing the bridle upon the neck 
of my little, ugly, headstrong, fiery, Corsican nag, I trusted myself 
entirely (o him for safe conduct as we descended a rapid slope to- 
gether, and crossed the thickets of a forest as yet unprofaned by the 
woodman’s axe. The beauty of the sylvan scenery—the balmy 
breeze, murmaring gently, as if fearful of disturbing the serenity of 
nature—afforded me some relief from the tattle of my talkative guide, 
whose tongue had rung a perpetual larum-peal since the commence- 
ment of my excursion. A shapeless garment, that it would have been 
a misnomer to have called an upper-benjamin—a fusil, flung across his 
shoulders by a broad uncouth belt—and the national cap, resembling 
a village-steeple, completed the equipment of the last-mentioned per- 
sonage, who ambled on in front of me, according to the laudible cus- 
tom of his tribe, with interesting episodes of robbery, rape, assassina- 
tion, and other bagatelles. J began to feel fatigued with his incessant 
prattle; when, on a sudden, he made a dead stop, seized his long 
brass-mounted fusil, and alighted in a twinkling. With his nose in the 
wind, and his sunken grey eye peering suspiciously around, he ex- 
amined every bush and brake with the scrutiny of one accustomed to 
such rural adventures as for a good hour had been his theme. A slight 
rustling was heard amongst the foliage. ‘‘ By the Virgin,” said my 
guide, ‘‘that must be a robber, or a wild boar :—here goes!””—and his 
hand was already on the trigger, when a frantic laugh proceeded from 
the midst of the thicket. ‘ Cecca!’* cried he, “I had well nigh mis- 
taken a Christian for a wild beast; and, by Our Lady, no great mie 
take this time!” A glance at the object which now issued from the 
thieket enabled me to comprehend his meaning. A female, or rather 
a half-naked human body, darted forwards, a rude goat-skin mantle 
scarcely sufficing for the purposes of decency, or protecting from the 
winds of heaven a form that had once perhaps been lovely. Her tat- 
tered scanty garment but ill-concealed her limbs, torn by the bram- 
bles, and emaciated by suffering. Her long, black, and matted hair 
descending to ber waist, veiled a bosom that might once have glowed 
with feeling, with pity, or with impassioned fondness;—once, perbaps, 
fair as Pygmalion’s sculptured marble, and far less cold. The sum- 
mer’s patching ray, the winter’s blast, had wasted her bloom: the 








* An abbreviation of Maria-Antonia-Francesca. ] 


rose of health had drooped with her fond hopes, and withered with 
her broken heart. There was in her gait a step so hurried, so reck- 
less !—a smile so joyless dwelt upon her lip, as if to mock the vacant 
expression of her dull, fixed eye!—and yet at times that dull eye 
beamed with a faint and feverish ray of consciousness—a spark of re- 
novated mind, “ false as the dream of the sleeper,” and transient as 
the sick man’s hectic flush ! 

The maniac approached with heedless step, and with one of those 
hideous yells of laughter whose mockery of mirth is more saddening 
than the wildest extravagance of sorrow. Stopping in front of us, 
and separating her hair on each side of her forehead— Have you 
seen Pietre?” said she at length, gazing on me with “ lack-lustre eyes,”’ 
and with a painful effort to draw upon her scanty stores of memory. 
The light of pleasure for a moment brightened her countenance, and 
its fitful flash resembled a _ of reason. ‘“ Have you seen 
him ?” repeated she more slowly, and with less vivacity than before : 
—and her eye again assumed its unmeaning, cheerless expression, be- 
nigbted of intelligence, and bereft of hope. 

oor wanderer; Icould understand thee! I had for a season known 
that sickness of the heart—that loneliness of suffering, which finds no 
echo in the sympathy of the hacknied, selfish crowd. Coarse, rustic 
hinds gazed upon thy agonies as on a holiday spectacle, or taunted 
thee with their witless jests. Thou hadst undergone the tender mev- 
cies of buman kind—the inflictions of the experimental philanthropist, 
who wins back reason to ber throne with the sovereign panacea of 
the prison and the scourge. But I could pity thy woes, for I had feit 
them: and could the accents of kindness now speak thee comfort, f 
would bear with thy frantic ravings;—I would soothe thee in tly 
milder hours of tranquil sorrow;—and “ weep with thee tear for 
tear !”’ 

My rude companion approached her, and tapping her on the shou!- 
der,—‘‘ Ebbe, Cecea, nen i’hai mica truvatu?’’* said he, with insolent 
and boorish ery. Maniac as she was, the ill-timed raillery 
stung her to the qpick: her lip quivered—her eye kindled. “ No, 
che no I’haggio trevath."+teplied she, gnashing her teeth with jwild 
exé , and in on % of menace which forced tay guide, 
though armed, to mani! several paves. But her ideas instantly 
taking another direction, she paused. “ Aggia pazienza,” said sid, 


she fled, swift as the chamois of her native hills, and was lost amoug 
the thickets. 

During the rapid apparition of Ceeca, astonishment and pity had 
rooted me to the spot. My eyes, fixed on the path by which she had 
disappeared, still followed her trance; but the volubility of my guide 
soon roused me from my emotion.—“ You would see her once more!’’ 
said he, with an inquiring look; and without waiting tor ny answer, 
he led back the horses which had been grazing on the luxuriant her- 
bage. As we resumed our route, my guide acquainted me with the 
poor creature’s story. 

Cecca was the daugther of a rich farmer, who lived in one of the 
most elevated of the little villages forming the canton of Bastilica. 
The tough old forester, who was an equal adept in the chase of the 
chamois and of the marauding poacher, felt his bosom swell with con- 
scious importance as he boasted that his honsehold could furnish, at ». 
pinch, at least twelve good men at arms. His daughter was the pret- 
tiest maiden in all the canten; and as she attended ber devotions each 
Sunday, adorned with her coral necklace, and the kerchief which 
vied in whiteness with the bosom whose charms it concealed, the ola 
man’s beart warmed with a father’s fondness, and a tear of pride glis- 
tened in his eye-as the glance of many a village youth told how he 
envied him his darling treasure. Cecca was his only child: her win- 
ning graces, her playful caresses, enlivened his drooping age, and sot- 
tened his regret that he had been denied a son, to whom he might one 
day bequeath his antique chesnut-trees, his hereditary animosities, and 
his double barrelled gun.—* The flower of the village lads,” said my 
guide, with a significant look that informed me himself was included 
in the list—‘“‘ the cumeliest and the bravest in the canton aspired to 
Cecca’s hand, notwithstanding some five or six envenomed fends 
which were to be espoused with the bride, and which formed part of 
her marriage portion. But, spite of their courage and their address 
at the carbine, Cecca had neither eyes nor ears for any of them. Her 
heart had long been devoted to Pietro, a rich proprietor, who lived in 
the village just below her own, but befween whose family and hers a 
mortal hatred had for some time existed—the father of Pietro having 
been killed by Cecca’s. In despite of the vengeful recollections 
which, in Corsica, are cherished with religious animosity ;--in despite 
of the blood-stained shirt suspended over Pietro’s bed; as a memento 
of the still more bloody deed ;—in despite even of the ball which had 
killed his fatber, and which the son had vowed to wear as an amulet 
upon his heart till vengeance should be satisfied;—in despite of all, 
Pietro had been ensnared in the silken bondage of love. Perhaps a 
refinement of Italian vengeance, still more than Cecca’s dark Italian 
eye, had inspired bim with the idea of entangling the affections of the 
child of his bitterest foe. Perhaps, too, the very contrast between his 
hatred for the father, and his impetuous passion for the daughter 
added fuel to the flame. Be it as it may, he loved and was beloved. 
For many years, the two families, actuated by a spirit of mutual hos- 
tility that defied all hope of reconciliation, had closed against each 
other the entrance of their respective villages; and more than one 
brace of whizzing bullets had been exchanged between the vedettes 
of the contending parties, But Cecca was a woman, and fertile in 
expedients: she was acquainted with the shortest by-roads to the place 
of rendezvous, and Pietro could have found his way thither blind- 
fold. Each night the lover glided unperceived along the narrow 





» « Well, Cecea, have you not found him?” 
t “No, ! have not found him.” 
+ ‘‘ Have patience; I know where to find him.” 








‘so io, so be duve lu truvero:”; and, with another convulsive lauyi:, 
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pathway of the village to visit his beloved, and the te!! tale guitar paid 
the homage of many an amorous lay to the shrine of his divinity. 
Love is a feeble reasoner: the path that Cecea trod was strewed with 
roses—so soft, so sweet, she scarce could feel the thorns. To love 
was an easy task:—to obtain her father’s consent, more difficult than 
to level the mountain with the valley. Even had be consented, Pie- 
tro had sworn that steel should never cross his beard Ull life had been 
paid for life ;—and Pietro was of a race that, from sire to son, had ne- 
ver violated an oath of blood. More than once poor Ceeca had 
shuddered at the violence of his imprecations against ber father. 
More than once, her gentle caresses had interposed “between 
the lion and his wrath :"—but Pietro might grapple with bis ene- 
my in the forest—and Cecca might not be there to soothe him with 
her caresses! p 
Cecea’s apprehensions were but too well founded. Her father, in- 
formed by some jealous rival of the lover's nightly meetings, watched 
Pietro in his path, insulted him wifh biter taunts, and swore that, 
shonld he again be found within the precincts of the village, a bullet 
should effectually relieve him from hislove-sick pains. Pietro’s blood 
boiled with indignation. He forgot Ceeca; he thought ot his father’s 
sad fate.—*" Poor lad!’ observed my guide, “his hand was unlacky— 
but he had his blow.’ Swift as the thought of vengeance that in- 
flamed his soul, he discharged his carbine at the father of his misiress: 
filial affection turned aside the well-intended aim, and the old man, 
through within a few paces of his assailant, escaped with a slight 
wound. 
menced the wandering existence of a Corsican bandit—that miserable 
eareer generally terminated by the gen-d’arme’s fusil, and, during its 
brief span, affording so many displays of energy and heroism worthy 
of a nobler cause. 


Then commences for Cecca a new existence. Confined to the 


narrow limits of the village by the suspicionsof her father and the | 


threats of her relations, she felt that her heart was steeled by persecu- 
tion; and the very sufferings she endured for Pietro rendered him still 
dearer to her affections. Closely watched during the day, each night 
she quitted ber sleepless couch to bear some message of peace and 
jove to one that for her had sacrificed all. With feverish anxiety her 
eye watched the moment of his coming, and, if be came not, ber scald- 
ing tears moistened the pittance of food which the fond girl bad hoard. 
ed for the outlaw's subsistence. Ceeca alone was acquainted with the 
impenetrable asylum where her lover had founda refuge. The thun- 
der might roll over her head; the rain might drench ber with its rush- 
ing torrents; the loftiest pines rent by the storm might impede her 
passage ;—still would she climb the rugged path that led to Pietro’s 
retreat among the mountains. She scarcely knew if the night was 
bitter—if the blast was loud. Poor Cecca! Whilst my guide told 
his artless tale in tremulous accents, that betrayed the emotions even 
ol his rude nature, methought I could see her still lovely—her features 
still glowing with (he angelic expression—the sublime of beauty which 
generous self-devotion lends. Methought | saw her sweeping along 
the valley with the swifiness of the blast that bowed her gentle head, 
or toiling up the steep whose flinty paths lacerated her delicate feet. 
Fancy conjured up her once gracious form, nightly cheering the sad 
repair of crime with one hour of peace—sharing ber lover’s hard, 
damp couch—his cold, exhausted frame pressed to hers—bis icy fore- 
head pillowed on her bosom—his aching heart soothed by the voice of 
her he loved! Oj! can the tame and vulgar spirits that love with cold 
precision—that measure out affection with the rule and square of for- 
mat, selfish, and sordid propriety—can the beings with hearts narrow 
as their vile systems, and bo!low as their hopes—the traffickers in love, 
that bargain with their dal! god even on bis allar—can such conceive 
wught ot the adoration, the world of tenderness, that filled the souls of 
two fond outcasts, isolated from their species by their affection and 
their guilt; forced to conceal their unhallowed flame among the ruder 
tenants of the forest, or in the solitude of the mountain ; meeting with 
scorn the world’s scorn ; impassioned without hope, and devoted even 
in shame! 

A sudden halt made by my guide roused me from my meditations. 
We had arrived at a sort of rocky platéorm commanding a view of the 
whole valley. Atthe extremity was a cavero, defended by a natural 
rampart—a mixture of rock and bramble. At the énteance, I ob- 
served two wooden crosses. There, as my gtide informed me, was I 
to fod Cecca, There she reigned and revelled in the wild riot of 
“amind o’erthrown:’—on that spot her lightof reason had been 
quenched forever. With emotion amounting almost to terror, I ay- 
proached :—she was not there. A couch of withered fern; a mis- 
shapen cross, rudely carved in the wall; and a few faded flowers, 
were all that the cavern contained. On the walls [ conld still ob- 
serve the blackened marks of balls. In moarnful silence we seated 
ourselves on the fern: at lengil, [ requested the guide to continue 
his tale. 

The lover's mystery was soon discovered. Repronches were 
spared, they would have served but to awaken their precautions; and, 
like the tame animal employed by the hunter to ensnare his fellow, 
Cecca was destined to discover Pietro’s retreat. The following night 
she was allowed to escape as usual, and closely followed.—At this part 
of the narrative, my guide, rising abruptly, and with his Malian viva- 
city, — There,” said he,“ on that very spot where you are now 
seated, Cecca too was seated with Pietro by ler side.” 
illuminated the valley and the entrance of tie cavern, the interior of 
which was wrapped in profound obscurity. 

It was one of those lovely summer nights whose refreshing breeze 
purities the air so sweetly after the heaviness of a sultry day. No 
sound was heard save the distant murmur of the torrent, and the 
rustling of the wind amongst the foliage of the wer 


Cecca, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, slept with her head recline« 


on the shoulder of 


Pietro, who, feartul of disturbing the slumbers of his beloved, scarcely 


allowed himself to breathe. Presently a slight noise was heard, which 
an johabitant of the valley might have mistaken for that occasioned 
by the Light of some night-bird, or by the rapid pace of the chamois: 
but the baadit’s practised ear was not to be deceived. In an instant 
Pietro was on his feet, and the suddenness of the movement awakened 
Cecea. “ Hark! said be. The noise had ceased. Pietro seized his 
carbine, and advanced towards the entrance of the cavern, the path 
teading to which was solitary as before: all wascalm. The pale coun- 
tenance of Cecca reposed on the shouffer of her lover;—"I can see 
nothing,” said she.”"—* There they are!’ repeated he. “ By Saint 
Antonio, ‘tis something more substantial than the breeze that agitates 
the foliage yonder!” Atthe same instant, a flash lighted up the spot 
to which he pointed, and Pietro fell to the ground. Quickly recover- 
ing himself, but too feeble to stand upright, he raised himself on his 
knees. 

Concealed by a projecting fragment of rock, he gave his well-fur- 
nished pouch to Cecea, who, placing herself behind him, by turns 
toaded each of his two fusils, which she immediately afterwards pre- 
sented tohim. Heedless of danger, the generous girl thought but oi 
her lover, whom she beheld pale and bleeding, leaning against the 
rock, and at every instant becoming more faint. The unequal strug 
gie rapidly drew near its close. A ball grazed the cheek of Cecea, 
and fractured Pietro’s right arm. His eye indamed with the expres- 
sion of hatred and desperate courage, he extended to Cecca his fusil, 
charged with his last remaining cartridge. « Fire!" said he. pointing 
with his finger to an advancing enemy,—“ fire, like a troe Corsican’s 
wife ; but first take good aim." The aim was bat too well levelled ;— 
the enemy of Cecea’s lover fell weltering in his blood. Making a last 
effort,—" [am revenged!" cried Pietro with a savage vell ;—*' Cecca, 
tis your father!” The wretched Cecca heard no more. Heaven, in 
pity to her sufferings, deprived her of the gift of reason. Since that 
tatel moment the maniac has wandered through the forest, half-naked. 
and impatient of the slightest constraint. Forced occasionally, by 
tbe cravings of hunger, to make her appearance in the village, she 
wegs a morsel of bread, which is never refused; and afterwards, 


Pietro made for the forest, and from that moment com- | 


The full moon | 


| late Governor of Madras 


| 


where she passesher nights. A faint hope of finding ber Pietro urges | 
her sometimes to wander on the high roads; but, as my guide ob-| 
served,‘ ‘tis more a Labit than an idea!” i 
ee | 
THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MUNRO.” 
By the Author of the Subaltern. 

Where the reputation and talent of the biographer correspond, as | 
in the present instance, with the celebrity and endowments of his sub- | 
jeet, the resalt cannot be doubttul:—the Life of Sir Thomas Muaro 
will rank with the most valuable, instructive, and judicious Memoirs 
in the range of British Biography. : 

‘The man who from a simple Cadet, not more favoured than his 
compeers on the score of fortune or patronage, attained by bis own 
| splendid abilities and admirable conduct the bighest office of the Pre- 
| sidency to which he had been originally attached, it is needless to say 
was no ordinary person:—such a career legitimately claims investi- 
gation and record; in order that, embodied, it may serve as a stimulus 
to the aspirant, a study to all, and a monument of worth passed away. 

It rarely happens that the posthumous annals of the great sustain (be 
impressions prodaced by their dazzling course. Like meteors they | 
| appear and vanish, while their track is too pften found but a faint indi- 
| cation of a progress more brilliant than systematic. In developing 
| the latent springs of character and events—an office which belongs 
| alike to biography and history—it is more usual to find the general | 
| pictore impaired than improved by the process. In these memoirs, 

however, we not only discover the most satisfactory confirmation ot 
the justice done to the qualities of their subject when living, but are 
| surprised by unobtrusive evidence of deserts far exceeding our pre- 
vious estimate. Like Bishop Heber, we know him better and esteem | 
‘him more, since we have read his journal and shared his secret 
| thoughts. It bas struck us, that between these admirable men there 
| are many poiots of affinity. Distinguished by the most elevated cha- 
| racteristics of their respective proiessions, they assimilate in the } 
| soundness and philanthropy of their general views;—both met their | 
fate under nearly the same circumstances and in sudden succession,— 
| both are sepulelred in the adopted land they visited as strangers and | 
served as sons. ' 
} In the beginning of the year 1780, Thomas Munro, then in his | 
| eighteenth year, landed at Madras in the quality of a Cadet. His | 
ather, a respectable and once affluent merchant ot Glasgow, had be- | 
come involved in his cireumstances in consequence of the rupture 
with our American Provinces, with which he principally traded—a | 
| reverse, which as it led to the Indian destination of the son, also called 
| into action the powerful principle of domestic duty and attachment, 
| Which prompted the latter to contribute regularly to the exigencies of | 
his family throughout the whole of his subsequent life. Arriving in| 
India at one of the most critical periods of our sovereignty in that | 
| quarter, (we allude to the formidable coalision and invasion of the 
Carnatic, under the inveterate auspices and able direction of Hyder | 
Ally, aided by Lally and his Europeans,) Mr. Munro instanly entered 
| the field of active operations, and from the outset gave signal proofs, 
iin his correspondence, of the masculine and vigorous intellect which, 
| in bis after career, imparted an almost oracular value to his opinions. 
| Even as 4 recruit, perfectly inexperienced in the practice and details 
lof war, his sketches, communicated in letters to his family, of the im- 


portant and complicated events then in progress, are characterized by 

|a critical perception and precision of language almost intuitive. | 

| Feeling the inetiicacy of such meagre extracts, as our limits will per- | 

| mit us to offer, towards the end of adequately exhibiting to the reader | 
ibe ground-work of our own favourable impressions, we must content 

| ourselves for the present with quoting part of a letter to his sister, 
which presenis a complete and spirited picture of his mode of life, 
and proves that, whether his subject were gay or grave, he drew with | 
the band of a master, 


; 





| 





| 


“ Madras, 23d January, 1789. 

|. “ You seem to think that they (Indian officers) live like those satraps | 
that you have read of in plays; and that [in particular hold my state | 
in prodigious splendour and magnilicence—that I never go abroad un- 
less upon an ophent, surrounded with a crewd of slaves—that J] am 
arrayed in silken robes, and that most of my time is spentin reclining | 
on a sofa, listening to soft music, while [ am tanned by my officious | 
pages; or in dreaming, like Richard, under a canopy of siate. But | 
while you rejoice in my imaginary greatness, [ am most likely 
stretched ona mat, instead of my real couch; and walking in an 
old coat, and a ragged shirt, in the noonday sun, instead of looking | 
down from my elephant, invested in my royal garments. You may | 
not believe me when I tell you, that I never experienced hunger or 
thirst, fatigue or poverty, till L came to India,—that since then L have | 
frequently met with the first three, and that the last has been my con- | 
stant companion. If you wish for proofs here they are.—I was three 
years in India before | was master of any other pillow than a book or | 
a cartridge-pouch; my bed was a piece of canvass, stretched on four | 
cross sticks, whose only ornament was the great coat that I brought | 
from England, which, by a lucky invention, I turned into a blanket in 
the cold weather, by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and drawing 
the skirts over my head. In this situation I lay, like Falstaff in the | 
basket,—hilt to point,—and very comfortable, I assure vou, all but my | 
feet; for the tailor, not having foreseen the various uses to which this 
piece of dress might be applied, had cut the cloth so short, that I never | 
| could, with all my ingenuity, bring both ends under cover; whatever} 
I gained by drawing up my legs, I lost by exposing my neck ; and 1} 
generally chose rather to cool my heels than my head. This bed | 
served me till Alexander went last to Bengal, when he gave me an 
Europe camp-couch. On this great occasion, I bought a pillow and | 
acarpet to lay under me, but the unfortunaie curtains were con- 
demned to make pillow-cases and towels; and now, for the first time 
in India, L laid my head ona pillow. But this was too much good 
fortune to bear with moderation; I began to grow proud, and resolved | 
to live in great style ; for this purpose I bought two table-spoons, and | 
another chair,—tor [ had but one before,—a table, and two table- | 
cloths. But my prosperity was of short duration, for, in less than | 
three months, I lost three of my spoons, and one of my chairs was} 
broken by one of Jolin Napier’s companions. This great blow re- 
duced me to my original obscurity, from which all my attempts to 
emerge have hitherto proved in vain.”’ 

There is infinite beauty and feeling -in those letters of Mr. Munro, | 
in which, laying aside the harsher themes of war and politics, he gives 
tree expression to the amiable impulses of his uncorrupted nature. 
Satiated with details of the desolating dissensions and tortuous policy 
of the East, painted with a power we have never seen surpassed, we 
dwell gratefully on his retreshing episodes of vivid retrospect and | 
graphic narration. On topies of graver import, and most liable to 
| prejudice, the manly sobriety of his arguments bespeaks our faith, | 
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During the brief interval of peace which ensued, M 
appointed a Lieutenant, was not idle, having wed r. 
early period so distinguished for talents and diseretios 
been named an assistant in the Intelligence Department 
pacity, he served under the orders ot Capt. Read, in - 
of the ceded district of Guntoor, and at the frontier stat 
bore, until the breaking out of tue war with Tippoo ‘ation of 
he again took the field with the army, and was preseet et aan " 
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March 1792. A consequence of this truce, <a “an Prince, 
poo, of the Baramahl, in the civil administration of which Te 
Mr. Munro was again employed, under Capt. Read, til} the » Proving 
with infinite advantage to that country, and equal bones year 1™ 
cation to himself. In the ensuing campaign, whieh me re 
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who commanded a detached force. 

On the conclusion of the Partition Treaty, 
buted to arrange, as Secretary to the Commissi 
of Mysore, conjointly with bis friend Captain (now Sir Job 
colm, he wes nominated by Lord Mornington, then Govern in) Ma. 
ral, to the charge of the civil administration of Canara ; oe 
quired by the late treaty. Forming a rugged, wild, adhe 
on the Western or Maiabar coast of the Peninsula, the territ 
climate, and inhabitants were alike forbidding ; superadded to «i 
objections, were those of a separation from his friends ‘oan 
from European society, and removal from a district (Beremebh 
had mainty contributed to organize, and to which he was ai 
tached. ‘he appointment was certainly a most flattering tesinns; 

' fications of (5). 
Munro ;—still nothing but a paramount sense «f public duty over 
his personal repugnance to the office, which he most reluctant! a 
cepted, and retained, with eminent success and advantage tothe gan 


till the latter end of the year 1800. Perhaps in no Portion of his ys. 


2 wi or bis labours more ardyoe: 
than in bis charge at Canara. Surmounting with infinite temper», 
credible difficulties in the discharge of his solitary thislions os ) 
manfully bearing up against the severe privations incidental ty bis site. 
ation, the energy of his character, and the powers of his mind, ware 
never more couspicuous, 

About this period, a name of illustrious presage occurs in these Me 
moirs. Colonel Wellesley, in command of the army of Mysore to 
the field against Dhondee Wahag, an adventurer of Mabratta entrec 
tion, but a native of the former country. This chief, after the usu 
vicissitudes as a trooper in Hyder’s army, a freebvoter, and a per 
san, having, at the time of the capture of Seringapatam, escaped (7 " 
a dungeon in that fortress, into which he had been thrown by Tipo 
had succeeded in collecting a formidable force to the north of the 
‘Toombuddra, and aimed at nothing less than sovereignty. Aftera 
ries of active and skilful movements, indicative in no slight degree 
the pre-eminect talents for command, ,which have since raised our p 
litary reputation to the first rank in Europe, Colonel Wellesley ove 
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| took, totally defeated, and slew “The King of the Two Worlds, 


so the Colonel ironically styles Dhondee, in his familiar and sp 
correspondence with Major Munro ;—a correspondence from whic 
were proof wanting, we derive the conviction that even then for 
sight, decision, and system guided the military operations of the « 
ter. We would give Colonel Wellesley’s letter announcing this vx 
tory, but that a document of peculiar interest to the professional rea 
er claiuis our disposable space. 

It isuecessary to premise, that Major Munro, having succeeded 's 
putting the intricate affairs of Canara in train, applied for and rs 
transferred to the management of the Ceded Districts; these wer 
composed of certain provinces assigned in perpetuity to the Comp: 
ny by the Nizam, asa commutation for his monthly subsidy appr 
priated to the maintenance of the subsidiary force at his capital, Hy 
derabad. In this new field, to the full as laborious as his late charge 
and much more personally dangerous in consequence of the presence 
of lawless bands of armed and conflicting natives, Major Munro de 
played with the same effect those superior qualities, which not on 
achieved the complete organization of a disturbed and barbarous ter 
ritory, but, during the seven years, of his contiued superintendence 
wou him golden opinions from all classes of the Ceded Disines 
where he was known by the appellation of “ The Father of 
People.” 

ia the mean time war with Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar broie 
out, aud the battle of Assaye was fought on the 22d Sept. 1% 


| Shortly after, the following letter, to which we have alladed above 


was addressed by the conqueror on that memorable day to Mayor 
Munro, who had criticised certain dispositions preceding the batie 
On the interest and value of this document it is unnecessary for 
comment. 
Letler from the Duke of Wellington. 
“ Camp at Cherikain, 
“My dear Manro,—As you are a judge of a military “ 
as Lam desirous of having your opinion on my side, lam ~ 
give you an account of the battle of Assye, in answer to your - 
of the 19th October; in which I think [shall solve ail the beer 
which must naturally occur to any man who looks at that tressacin 
without a sufficient knowledge ot the facts. Before you will Cont 
this, you will most probably have seen my public letter to the 
nor-General regarding the action, a copy of which was sent — 
Campbell. That letter will give you a general outline of et 
Your principal objection to the action is, thatl detached “ie nd 
venson. ‘Ihe fact is, I did not detach Col. Stevenson. 
a separate corps equally strong, if not stronger than mine. 
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i j » were £™ 
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: . 4 ‘ pete : : h more thas e4' 
while the vigour ot bis language and reasoning generally commands | forward to the action of the 23d, we were not muci @ 


our acquiescence in his conclusions. | 


| 


| ment to the cessation of hostilities with the French, in July 1733, and 


'and successor of Hyder, in March of the following year, are detailed 
| With an accuracy and clearness calculated to give the most distinct | 
impression of the transactions narrated; and, sooth to say, ot the ag- 
gregate blunders committed during the contest, the much larger share | 
|is proved to have been ours. The relative merits of the officers in 


command and the movements they conducted are freely though fairly 


* The Life of Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart. and K.C.B. }t 


and Private Papers. By the Rex. M’Gleig. 


The operations of the eventful war referred to, from its commence- | position on the common bire arrahs of the country. 
| so numerous, that without an army, their post 
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bout to follow, but was still on the ground; 
was necessary to ascertain these points; andl! — net 
onaoitre without my whole force. But I believed . 
> and I determined to attack the infantry it it remaine 


Lapprized Col. Stevenson of this deterarima- 


round. r 
= +o] une him to move forward. Upon marching on 1 found 
1.08, 


-oaly their infantry, but their cavalry encamped ina ee 
aoe ction, whieb, by the by, it would have been impossible ‘ 
= fone when the infantry changed their front, they had takea care 
pa - the only passage (here was across the Kaitna. . a. 
when I found their whole army, and coutemplated their er wey 

z rse 1 considered whether [ should attack immediately, or s oe 
po ithe foliowing morning. L determined upon the immediate 
ete " ideuaee 1 saw clearly that if [ attempted to retara to my camp 
. ack, iah, L sould have been followed thither by the whole ot the 
i ae agen and I might bave suffered some loss: instead of 
yan [ might have been attacked there in the morning; and, atal! 
sat shold bave found it very difficult to secure my baggage, a3 ] 
—_ ny place so near the enemy's camp, in w hich they should know 
" -“ therefore determined upon tbe attack immediately. ' 

‘new certainly # mnost desperate one; but our guns were not silen- 

_ Oar bullocks, and the people who were employed to draw mee. 
= shot, and they could not all be drawn on; but some were; and al 
oe dto fire as long as the fire could be of any use. Desperate os 
re — was, our loss would not have exceeded one-half of its present 
- — if it had not been for a mistake in the officer who led the pic- 
a bic were on the right of the first line. ey 
‘When the esemy changed their position, they threw their le P 
in which village they bad some infantry; and it was surroundec 
cannon. As soon as I saw that, I directed the officer commanding 
the piequets to keep out of shot from that village ; instead of that, he 
4 directly upon it; the 7%bh, which were on the right of the first line, 
d the picquets, and the great loss we sustained was in these two 

Another evil which resulted from this mistake was the neces- 
wy of introducing the cavalry into the cannonade and the action, long 
before it was time, by Which that corps lost many men, and its unity 
aad efficiency, whieh I intended to Lring forward in a close pursuit at 
‘ue heel of the day. Bat it was necessary to bring forward the cavalry 
to save the remains of the 79h and the picquets, which w ould other- 
wise have been entirely destroyed. Another evil resulting from it was, 
that we bad then no reserve left, and a parcel of straggling Horse cut up 
our wounded ; and straggling infantry who had pretended to be dead, 
turned their guns upon our backs. : 

« Afier all, notwithstanding this attack upon Assye by our right and 
the cavalry, no impression was made upon the corps collected there, 
“il Lmadea movement upon it with some troops taken from our left, 
sfter the enemy’s right had been defeated; and it would have been as 
well to have leftit alone entirely till that movement was made. How- 
ever, [do not wish to cast any reflection upon the officer who led the 
picquets. I lament the consequences of his mistake; but 1 must ac- 
knowledge that it was not possible for a man to lead a body into a hotter 

ethan be did the picquets on that day against Assye. 

« After the aetion there was no pursuit, because our cavalry was not 

en io a state to pursue. Jt was near dark when the action was over ; 
and we passed the night on the field of battle. Colonel Stevenson 
ahah with part of his corps as soon as he beard that ] was about to 
move forward, and be also moved upon Bokerdun. He did not receive 
my letter till evening. He got entangled in a nullah ge the night, and 
arrived at Bokerdun, about eight miles from met) the westward, at 
eight in the morning of the 24th. 

“Tbe enemy passed the night of the 23d at about twelve miles from 
the field of battle, twelve from the Adjuntee Ghaut, and eight from 
Bokerdun. As soon as they heard that Colonel Stevenson was, ad- 
vancing to the latter place, they set off, and never stopped till they 
ad got down the Ghaut, where they arrived in the course of the 
night of the 24th. After his difficulties of the night of the 23d, Col. 
Mevenson was in no state to follow them, and did not do so till 
‘ve 25th, The reason for whieh he was detained till that day was, 
that L might have the benefit of the assistance of his surgeons to dress 
my wounded. soldiers, many of whom, after all, were not dressed for 
nearly a week, for want of the necessary number of medical men. 
I hadalso a long and difficult negotiation with the Nizam’s sirdars, to 
induce them toadmit my wounded into any of the Nizam’s forts ; and 
I could not allow them to depart until I had seitled that point. Be- 
sides, [knew that the enemy bad passed the Ghaut, and that to pur- 

ue them a day sooner or a day later could make no difference. Since 
tue battle Stevenson has taken Barhampoor and Asseergur. I have 
defended the Nizam'sterritorities. ‘They first threatened them through 
‘he Caperbay Ghaut, and I moved to the southward, to the neighborr- 
‘vod of Arungabad. 1 then saw clearly that they intended to attempt 
{ue siege of Asseergur, and I moved up to the northward, and de- 
teende the Adjuntee Ghaut, and stopped Scindiah. Stevenson took 
‘Asseergaron the 2ist. J heard the intelligence on the 24th, and that 
re Rejah of Berar ad come to the south with an army. IT ascended 
¢Ghaut on the 25th, and have marched a hundred and twenty miles 
nee in eight days, by whieh I bave saved all our convoys, and the 
ram's territories. I have been near the Rajah of Berar two days, in | 
‘e course of which he has marched five times; and I suspect that he is 

* off to his own country, finding that be can do nothing in this. If} 

alts the case, I shall soon begin an offensive operation there. 

- Jelieve me ever yours sincerely, Arrucver WeLLESLrY.” | 

We have dwelt so long on the earlier and less familiar portion of | 
~t Tuomas Munro's career, that we must hasten to its consistent, } 

‘60 premature, consummation. In April 1808, he at length revisit- 

England, with the 
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a British Islands, where he was received and ccurted with flatter- 
g distinction, and finally merried a lady who has done honour to his | 
nia Col. Munro returned to Madras in 1814, as the head of a Com- 
. — of loquiry into the Judie ial Administration of our Eastern do- 
eligonee barge Which he fulfilled with his customary judgment and | 
L. > head Pindarries and Mahrattas, in 1817 and the following 
ted Bo = mente, with the rank of Brigadier, was at length grati- 
e conducted | wwe command. For the admirable manner in which 
his life: thy * portion of the operations, we must refer our readers 
the ne Fe os cannot be read without benefit. In the field as 
levine om ) °. was alike shrewd, energetic, and successful. 
ir Thomas ta us mniitary command at the conclusion of the war, | 
1519 Munro accompanied by his family, again visited England 
7; but bis talents for government were too necessary to the state 
em, he retur ; — ainidst the most honvurable testimonials of 
ernment of ri IP, to : Jadras, as successor to Mr. Piliott in the Go- | 
with the iesienie sft: He had now the rank of Major-Gene- | 
(avour, was create of K-C.B.; and in 1826, as an additional mark | 
l'Portunely { aks . Baronet. ; The Burmese war occurring most | 
; sacrificed’ Len is views of fir ally and imme diately quitting India, | 
* is persc nal Wishes and convenience to the public ser- 
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oath 12 his oflice till the conclusion of the treaty. Having | 
"in 1s 4 * . 
'tll-earned -/,™mace every arrangement for returning to enjoy his | 
. e none . Ps 
<a sonours in his native island, he proceeded to pay a fare- | 
uu - ; 


a vis old friends, the People of the Ceded Districts. for 
» nt : . 
rq pha ‘inued to feel a strong interest,—and being attacked | 
Ah Jn P . . } 
~~ then > With cholera, then prevalent in the country, be expirec 
Never, i On the fullowing day, near Gooty, where he lies interred. 
Rented T, Was lunctionary more deeply and universally 
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© the mili > oo " " e 
e earn. atY Movements of Sir Thomas Munro, with very ina- 
Neans as ary 
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| of the bashaw. 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, after twenty-eight | into his private apartments; and the next day sent secretly a confi-| did there and then deliver them into the hands of Sidi Hassona D 
uninterrupted service in India; and after a residence of six years | dential agent to Ghadamis, the return of whom seems to have put the Ghies, being ordered by Hadeer not to give them to any other person 
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with which he had made himself familiar,—an example which de- 
mands a more general iunitation ia every quarter connected with Co- 
lonial Goverument. Profoundly versed in the political and social re- 
lations of India, his active thought appears to have equally embraced 
every topic of its literature and topography, while his knowledge 
of human nature was equally exteusive and minute. His views 
of society are traced wiih a singleness aod power which con 
vince; and if there appear aa occasional shade of stoicism or singu- 
larity in his puilosophy, it is dispelled on the instant by the charms of a 
cultivated wit, and the redeeming influences of domestic affection and 
comprehensive benevolence. ‘To the attractions of Nature he was as 
contessedly alive as her most sentimenia! voteries, and bis local predi- 
lections were distinguished by their warmih and permanence. His pro- 
fessional and public zeal are proved to have been unbounded, and to 
have suilered wo diminution under circumstances of personal disap- 
pointment or disgust. 

In trenching, as we have been thus tempted to do, on the domain of 
the biographer, we would guard our readers against the supposition 
that our language cunveys an adequate impression of the masterly 
and elegant sketches of Mr. Gleig, or of the sound selection and 
happy arrangement of his materials. Fortunately so much remains of 
Sir Thomas Munro's correspondence and papers, as to form an almost 
unbroken chain of narrative during half a century, comprising the 
most imporiant period of our oriental empire; and the series is so ju- 
diciously connected, the liaks are so fine, and the whole is so skilfully 
Woven, Without unnecessary digression or dissertation, into its natura! 
order, that even when guided by the biographer, we still keep sight of 
his gitted original. 

We have been advisedly particular in giving an outline of Sir 
Thomas Munro's career fr the genera! information of our readers ;— 
but of the multifarious, interesting, and always valuable details com- 
prehended in these sterling volumes, we do not pretend to have fur- 
nished more than a hasty glimpse. It will we predict, a 
standard work, inseparable from Indian history, civil, military, and 
topographical; and will be duly prized by the general reader, if we 
err notin thinking it does honour te our literature, as well as by all 
who feel interest in those regions on which it throws the light of & su- 
perior intelligence and an acknowledged authority. 

— 


AFRICA.—MAJOR LAING’S PAPERS. 
From the last Quarterly Review. 


{The following comprises a general statement of the late extraor- 
dinary transactions at Tripoli in relation to Major Laing's papers. | 


= _----_-— 


become 


It must bein the recollection of our readers, that, in consequence 
of a letter received by the Sultan Labo, sovereign of the province in 
which Timbuctoo is situated, warning him against the approach of a 
certain European travelier towards that capital, and hinting at the po 
licy of his destruction, Major Laing, then resident there, was advised 
by his friendly host to depart without delay; thata certain Arab, of 
the name of Bourabouchi, was hired to conduct him on his way; and 
that, on the third night after their departure, this villain murdered him 
in bis sleep, and took possession of lis property. The British consul, 
Warrington, after a close examination of Laing's servant, on his return 
to Tripoli, and of other persons from Ghadamis, was satisfied in his 
own mind that the papers of the unfortunate traveller were still in 
existence ; and in this conviction he was corroborated by baving been 
told by Laing, that, on or before his departure, he would send them to 
Tripoli, as directed by Lord Bathurst, it being his intention to return 
by Sansanding to the sea-coast. ‘The consul, therefore, hecame urgent 
with the basbaw of Tripoli to take decisive steps for their delivery, if 
at Tripoli, or, if not, to send proper persons to inquire after them. 
The bashaw betrayed no want of alacrity in meeting the wishes of 
the consul-general. Numerous messengers were despatched from 
time to time to Ghadamis and Tuat, to gain intelligence of these pa- 
pers; but they either did not return, or brought back no satisfactory 
tidings. Atlength, the consul, suspecting that the bashaw was deceiv- 
ipg him, offered a large reward to any one who would bring the pa- 
pers to him, but still to no purpose. His patience was at last exhaust- 
ed; and, under the conviction not only that the papers existed, but 
that the bashaw, if so disposed, bad it in bis power to obtain them, he 
struck his flag, and pecker it to be notified to the bashaw, that his offi- 
cial relations would be suspended until the said papers were pro- 
duced. The cousu!, indeed, had grounds for suspicion that the pa- 
pers had been in Tripoli for some time, though at what precise period 
they were brought thither, he had Leen unable to obtain satisfactory 
evidence. It would appear, from a deposition of the British vice-con 
sul, Wuod, that in the month of June, 1629, he was told by a Moor, 
that the arrival of Mejor Laing’s papers lad been whispered about in 
Tripoli seven og eight months before that time. We suall soon see, 
that, in point of fact, they bad been concealed in Tripoli since July or 
August, 1823. 

Although our consul had many reasons to suspect that the D'Ghies 
family were privy to the whole transaction, and that the letter, which 
eventually led to the murder of Major Laing, issued from that quarter, 
as well asa former one to the sheik of Burnou, instigating him to dis- 
pose of Clapperton and Denham,no direct evidence could be ob- 
tained to establish ibe fact. At last, however, while things remained 
in this doubtful state, and the intercourse of our consul with the pa- 
lace had been suspended, the Lashaw intercepted four letters from 
Ghadamis, which were addressed to Hassuna D’Ghies, the eldest son 
of his prime minister, and who in fact was acting as minister for his 
father. It was observed (hat these letters deeply excited the attention 
He dismissed bis attendants, and retired with them 


bashaw in possession of the whole facts of the case. 

On the 5th August last, at a visit which Dr. Dickson, an Eeglish sar- 
geon, who has long resided at Tripoli, paid to the bashaw, the latter 
told him that he bad it at last in his power to account for Major Laing's 
papers; that a certain person from Ghadamis had delivered them to 
Hassuna D’Ghies, by whom they had been handed over to Baron de 
Rousseau, the French consul; that several of these people, who were 
acquainted with the whole affair, were on there way to Tripoli, and 
that on their arrival he would prevent them from holding eny commu- 
nication with Hassuna, or any other person, before they bad uuder- 
gone a public examination. ; F 

A few days after this, (the 0:h of August,) Hassuna D'Ghies, having 
received ahint of what was going on, took refuge in the American 


| consulate, from whence he vas conveyed the same night, and in dis- 


guise, on board an American vessel then in the road, which, on the 
following morning, puttosea. On the same night, Mohamed D'Ghies, 
the brother of Hassuna, took refuge in the French consulate, having 
previously made a written deposi‘ion before Sidi Bey, the Bashaw's 


| son, in presence of the governor, Ilaggi Massen, that lis brother had 


told him, before he fled, that the pepers which were brought to Tripoli 
by some person or persons from Ghadamis, and delivered to him, were 
those of the late Major Laing; and that be, Hassuua, bad given tuem 
to the French: consul fora vaivable consideration. 


lt had been observed that, ebout five o'clock of the same evening, | 


M. Rousseau had gone to the house of the brothers D’Ghies, where 
he remained to alate bhour—a circumstance which, connected with 
the flight of the two brothers, was construs ted into a suspicion that 
M. Kousseau was, at least, deeply interested in the inquiry about to be 
instituted ; and this suspicion was further increased by « report that 
the consu! had previously ende avoured, but without svecess, to per- 


suade the commander of the French corvette, “Emulation,” to re- | 


ceive Hassuna D’Ghies on boerd that vessel. 

On the 12th of August, at the request of Mr. Consul Warrington 
the consuls-general of the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, and Sar 
dinia, proceeded to the French consulate to make a demand of the pa- 
have been received by M. Rousseau; end also that 


‘ , 
pers deposed to 


Mohamed D'Ghies should appear before the bashaw in presence et 
the said consul. M. Rousseau replied, in substance, that he was sur- 
prised that Mr Warrington should dere to sccuse him of being the re- 


ceiver (recedeur) of Major Laing’s papers; that he ought to we 
what he alleged ; that he should prosecute him before the French tri 
bunal!s; and that Mobamed should not leave bis protection. This last 


declaration he, indeed, modified, by sayingthat Mohamed D'Ghies 
might go where he pleased of Lis own free will; bat that, ia no ci 
cumstances, should he Le compelled to go 

On the same day, (probably at the invitation of M Rousseau,) the 
Duteh, Sardinian, Swedish, and Danish consals-general met again at 
the French consulate, for the purpose, os it would appear, of asking 
Mohamed D'Ghies whether be recognised the declaration, purporting 
to be written and signed by him, respecting the dispoval of the papers 
as being his own writing ond bearing his signature. Mohamed an 
swered that the document in question was not in bis writing, and that 
the signature attached to it was not bis signature; anda proces-verbal 
to this effect was accordingly ordered to be drawn up. But while this 
was going on, Mohawed retired into an adjoining room, and having 
asked for ink and paper, sat down to write a letter, the purport of 
which we shall presently see 

Iamediately after this meeting, the consuls waited on the bashaw 
to represent to bim that the authenticated Arabic document, whieh his 
highness had ordered to be delivered to the British consul-general, had 
now been declared by Malomed, in their presence, to be a forgery 

The bashaw immediat ly replied, that such a retraction could have 
been influenced only by fear; for that his son, Ali Bey, had just re 
ceived from Motamed a letter, written at the French consulate 
(whieh he produced,) that would account for his conduct, and explain 
the grounds on which be had been induced to retract his first deposi 
tion. That no doult might be entertained asto this being the ident: 
letter written by Mohamed in French consul's house, the 
Mameluke was produced who had received it from the writer, in that 
bouse, and carried it immediately to the bashaw's son, Sidi Ali. The 
the letter is as follows:— 

* You must know, Sir, that you have heard Tam going aw ay with 
the French consul. By the name of the Supreme God, it is not true 
| And to-day came to me the consuls of Holland, Sardinia, Denmark 
| and Sweden ; and they brought to me my written declaration, hy 

which it is stated thet my brother had the papers of Major Laing, and 
that he gave them to the French’ consul. [was ashemed to avow it 

because on the night I fled hither, the French consul would not receive 
me till I gave him my signature that Lknew nothing of these pepers 

I did so, because I was afraid he would not receive me; and for this 
reason, when the consuls came, | denied every thing, because I (hough. 
every thing was secret. “T salute you, 

“ (Signed) * Mouamen D'Guies.” 

Addressed to “ Sidi Bey Ali.”’ 

This confession was confirmed, on a subse juent day, before the 
whole divan of Tripoli and the corps of European consuls, in pre 
sence of Mohamed himself, who made his appearanes, on a solemn 
assurance being publicly given, that neither the basheaw aor the 
British consul would prosecute, or in any way twolest him, the said 
Mohamed, whatever the state of the case might be proved to be, the 
sole object of the inquiry being to ascertain the real ruth. Mobamed 
now stated— 

“ that the first deposition he had made respecting the papers of Majo: 
Laing was strictly true; that the French consul had inveigled him to 
give other depositions that were untrue; that he was obliged to do so 
m order to obtain the protection of the French flag; thet the words 
he spoke in the consulate of France to the consuls are null and void 
as he said them through fear; and that be denied his writing and signa 
ture through shame of beltg in the presence of the French consul, and 
in his own house. Mowasen D'Gures.” 
| This document was legalized by the Bey Ali, the bashaw’s heir, and 
the whole divan, and acknowledged by all the consuls present, as an 
| authentic, official, Public, and legal act. 

On the 16th August, the Ghademites, sent for by the Lashaw, arrived, 
and were immediately examined before the divan end the European 
consuls, They consisted of two sheiks, one cadi, and nine others 
One of them, young Babani, (the son of Laing’s first guide,) deposed 
that he carried two or three letters and some bills, drawn on the con 
sul by Major Laing, from Ghadamis to Tripoli, and gave them to Has 
suna D'Ghies, who said, there must be other papers, and desired hin 
to go back and inquire for them; thet be mentioned this to Hader: 
who produced two packets, covered with cloth and sealed with red 
wax, Which he gave to a courier, named Sartoog, to carry to Tripoli 
The brother of Babani confirmed this statement. ‘The Cadi deposed 
that Sartoog, on his return from Tripoli, told him he had delivered 
the packets to Hassuna D’Ghies. Again, a merchent of Ghadamir 
| trading to Timbuctoo, deposes, that he knows Madeer, the nephew o! 


cal the 








the late Babani; that he saw him receive from Major Laing, at Tim 
buctoo, certain letters and bills on the consul, together with two large 
packages of papers sealed up." 

The bashaw, who was present et the examination of the Ghada 
mites, sent off a courier immediately to bring down this Sartoog to 
| Tripoli. Accordingly, on the 15th September, Sartoog Zantoni ar 

rived, and in presence of the consuls, Captain Quin, of his Majesty's 
ship Pelorus, and Sidi Bumais, acting minister of the bashaw, deposed 
in substance as follows :—that, about thirteen months ago be received, 
at Ghadamis, from the hand of Hadeer, two packages, which he dk 
| scribed as about fourteen inches long and seven inches thick, inclosed 
in a sort of cotton cloth of Pezzan, and sealed with red wax; and he 
| brought them fo the house of Sidi Hassuna D'Ghies in Tripoli, and 





| that the said Hassuna paid him Gfieen dollars, and gave bim dates and 
bread for the journey back ; that he kept him close in his own house, 
and told him not to speak to any one; and after remaining with him 
two days, was ordered Ly him to leave Tripoli without delay. Being 
| asked, if these packages were directed in Arabic, be answered they 
were not, but in a foreign lenguage. 
This chain of evidence we consider to be decisive as to the guilt of 
Hassuna D'Ghies. The papers are proved to be those of Laing, and 
from the size mentioned, were, no doubt, the journals and the histor 
re records which he mentions as transcribed by himself in Timbuc 
too, on foolseap paper 
| Nothing could be more praiseworthy than the exertions of the whole 
| corps of European consuls in Tripoli, especially the consul of the 
Netherlands, to get at the real truth, more partioularly as to that part 
of the charge which affected the character of their colleague, the Ba 
ron Rousseau. The conduct of Mr. Coxe, however, the Agerican 
consul, does not appear, by the papers we bave received, to be deserv 
ing of any such comme ndation. His exertions were employed omy 
to rescue from justice a man implicated in a charge of murder and 
robbery. ‘This consul, in spite of the protest of the bashaw, and the 
remonstrances of Hlassuna’s father, the old minister, and the British 
consal, smuggled the acensed on board an American vessel ; what in- 
| terest he hed io the rescue of this man could not be understood by the 
rest of the consuls. The vessel anchored before Tunis; and it was 
Teporied, that Hesuna was proceeding to England, by order of the 
bashaw, to clear himself of certain charges brought against him by the 
British consul. His friends were ansious he should lend; but, baving 
learned that Mr. Dupuis, the viee-consul of Tripoli, had just arrived, 
| he declined going on shore, and was ander great anxiety that the ship 
should proceed. The captain, Parker, declared Lis ignoranee of the 
* Major Laing had written to bis father-in Jaw from Timbuctoo, that 
he shoald send to Tripoli his papers and journals by Hadeer, the 
nephew of Babani, as he meant to retorn by Sego or Sansending 
It may bere be remarked, that even the bills drawn on the consul were 
| kept many mouths ia Tripoli, before they were presented for payment. 
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case, being told by the consul, that he had given the man the protec- 
tion of the United States’ fag, and alrendy explained to his govern- 
ment (he liee of Conduct which he bad pursued. 

Mr. Coxe, however, lias since made the amende honorable. We 
have before us the copy of a letter, which be bas addressed to Mr. 
Consul Warrington, so late as the 20th November last, of which 
the following is an extract :-— . 

[have been most perfectly deceived and treacherously imposed 
upon in the effair of Llassuna D'Ghies, of which you ere aware, and 
which I really feel it my duty to acknowledge. From the documents 
which have Beon exhibited to me, | can now fully declare that I am 
thoroughly convinced that the said D'Ghies did receive the papers of 
the unfortanate traveller, Major Laing, here ia Tripoli. During my 
late visit to Leghorn, Genoa, and Mahon, I found the public opmion 
strong and fixed, that these papers are in existence, and are now in 
possession of a certoin personage whom delicacy forbids me to name. 

* * * Jt isnew most evident, that his declared intention of go- 
ing to England, which he swore to on his open Koran before me, the 
captain, and the priacipal officers of the Fairfield, was merely to fa- 
cilitate his escape. All further information [ may obtain concerning 
this most infamous and diabolical intrigue will be forthwith commani- 
cated to you. Hassuna D'Ghies left Mahon only three days before I 
got there, and weot to Malaga, as I was informed by Commodore 
Crane. (Signed) Cc. D. Coxe. 

It may be asked what motives or object could have induced Has- 
suna D’Ghies first to give strong suspicion of having conspired against 
the life of Major Laing,—and secondly, to exhibit such ardent though 
cautious zeal to get possession of his papers? A short retrospect 
will perhaps enable us to explain this myste At the end of the 
late war Hassuna’s father sent lim for his education to France, where 
he was received into the best society. He then came over to Eng- 
iand, where, as is uswally the case among the children of John Bull, 
very little notice was taken of him, One object of bis visit was to in- 
duce the British government to procure the liquidation of a debt 
which the Spanish consul at Tripoli bad contracted with his father, 
the old minister,—a matter in which, of course, our ministers refused 
to interfere. Hassuna, therefore, left this country with feelings by no 
means favourably disposed towards it,—and these feelings, on his re- 
turn to Tripoli, he took no care to conceal. From his relationship by 
blood with the bashaw’s family, as well as from his numerous and 
powerful connexions in the interior, more particularly at Ghadamis 
the frontier town and chief commercial station between Tripoli 
and Timbuctoo, bis influence was paramount. At his recommenda- 
tion, most of the public officers at Ghadamis were ep ointed, and 

among others Sheik Habeeb, the very man who, with adeer, when 

wt Timbuctoo, recommended Laing’s murderer, the Arab Bourabouchi, 

to be his guide. *y , 

Thue, then, the means of mischief were fully within Hassuna’s 

reach; and a Mussulman Arab is not very scrupulous in employing 
these, sometimes on the slightest occasions. ‘Treacherous and vin- 
dictive, he is wholly regardless of truth and justice, and even of hu- 
man life, when stimulated by interest or » thirst for vengeance. An 
Arab of this race (who boasts bis descent from the Propbet) will talk 
of the murders he has committed with the greatest coolness and 
familiarity. The old bashaw, when speaking of Hassuna’s perfidy, 
observed, that he was unlike most men, and reserved for a peculiar 
fate ; “for,” says he, “ when I murdered my elder bgother, his mother 
was so alarmed that she gave birth to a seven month's child, and that 
child is Hassuna.” 

It may here be mentioned that the whole family of D’Ghies had 
been very much enraged against our consul, because a sum of money, 
Was not given to them as was done to the bashaw for the protection 
of Denham and Clapperton ; and that, were all other evidence want- 
ing, the character of Hassuna might be guessed by a circumstance 
mentioned in the papers sent io us, namely, that he sold some clothes 
and other articles, which he had undertaken to convey to ‘Timbuctoo 
for the use of Laing,—pocketed the money—and, being convicted of 
this fraud, went on his knees before the British consul, supplicating 
forgiveness. It may also be stated that every delay and obstruction 
were purposely thrown in the way of Laing, with the view of extort- 
ing money from him; and that all the persons who accompanied 
him, and who, it would now appear, were accessary to his first attack 
and subsequent murder, were the friends of Hassana. It is stated, in 
one of the Major's own letters, that he found himself surrounded with 
treachery from the moment he left Ghadamis. 

Among the motives which might have made Hassona anxious to 
get possession of Laing's papers, was the vast importance which he 
knew the British consul attached to them; but he had also another 
and perhaps a stronger motive :—having intercepted Laing’s letters to 
his wife and father-in-law, he must have gathered from them that his 
villainy had been penetrated by the English traveller ;—that Laing 
had discovered the treachery ,of oid Babani, whom he had recom- 
mended asa guide; and inferred that the Major's papers would un- 
doubtedly expose all this black affair. 

We understand that our ambassador in Paris was instructed to de- 
mand from the French government an investigation of the conduct 
imputed to Baron Rousseau; and that a commission was appointed to 
inquire, accordingly, into the transaction. ‘The accused was the only 
witness to examine; and having heard the charges and his own de- 
fence, the commissioners arrived at the conclusion, that it is very im- 
probable the papers ever came into Hassuna D’Ghies’ hands ; and that 
the imputation, as regards the Baron Rousseau, is wholly without foun- 
dation. Our conclusion, we must confess, is very different as regards 
both these persons. So far from its being improbable, we think that 
it is morally certain, that Hassuna D’Ghies, by fraud and perfidy, did 
obtain possession of the late a Laing’s papers. The commis- 
sioners may say, as we understand they do, that the flight of Hassuna 
proves nothing; that, in the most civilized societies, persons accused 
ot crimes have freqaently, though quite innocent, been recommended 
to have recourse to flight. We apprehend this is not very common 
in “ civilized societies ;""—without doubt, when the thing does occur, 
it is considered, if not a proof, at least a strong presumption of guilt. 
if M. Pouqueville defends Hassuna’s flight on these grounds, be can- 
not, of course, be expected to condemn M. Rousseau, who connived 
at, it he did not actually aid, the Mussulman’s escape. 

Bat admitting Hassuna to be guilty, whet object, it may be asked, 
could make Baron Rousseau so anxious about getting possession of 
Major Laing’s journals? We are free to confess, that the only mo- 
tive, as far as we can discover, imputed to him, is one very inadequate 
to the risk he incurred of loss of character—the ambition of publish- 
ing the contents of the said papers in hisown name. It seems he had 
already been dabbling in oriental literature, chiefly Arabic, and has 
been charged, with what truth we know not, of appropriating the la- 
bours of a young man in Syria to himself. It further appears, that he 
had mentioned at a breakfast, in October, 1828, on board a French 
corvette in the harbour of Tripoli, that be was then publishing in Pa- 
rig a work on Tim)actoo, the first number of which was at that time 
in the press. Agnia, it so happened that the murder of Major Laing 
was ficst communicated in a Paris paper, called L’ Eloile, the editor of 
which is said to have received the account of it from M. Rousseas, 
but of which intelligence M. Rousseau had made no mention to the 
British consul, who, of all others, was most deeply interested in the 
fate of the deceased. fn the Bulletin (of July, 1828) of the Geogra- 

phical Society of Paris, a letter of M. Rousseau stated that he wes 
expecting some important papers relative to the interior of Africa, 
which had arrived at Tuat. At the date of these letters, the British 
consul had every reason to believe that the journals and papers of 
Major Laing were either at Tuat or Ghadamis, and was naturally sur- 
prised that M. Rousseau should not have mentioned the circumstance 
to him. These papers Mr. Consul Warriugton took for granted could 
be no others than those of Major Laing. The writer says, “ I have 
tound a tolerable good copy of the travels of Ida Batouts, and bope 


a che Albtiot. 


very soon to be in possession of the history of Timbuctoo, by Sidi 
Ali Baba d’Arouan, que j’attends from Tuat.” pores que 
j'atiends is equivocal, and may be applied either to the person or 
thing; and the consul, reading it as applicable to the former, supposed 
this Sidi Ali Baba to be some person under a feigned name, purposely 
coupled with that of a well known author, to avoid raising any suspi- 
cion. A long examination took place, to discoverto whom the name 
could possibly allude, except to some one entrusted with Laing’s pa- 
— nor does the supposition appear much strained, Major Lain 
aving thus written from Timbuctoo—* I have been busily employed, 
during my stay, searching the records in the town, which are abun- 
dant, and in acquiring information of every kind ; nor is it with any 





amply rewarded.” The inquiry made after this person at Tripoli by 
the consuls is ridiculed in the report of the French committee, wherein 
it is asserted that this Sidi Ali Baba d’Arouan is no other than a writer 
of the fifteenth century. We are notsure of this. No such name or 
title of a book (which, by the way, should be El! Arouanee) is to be 
found in any of the catalogues in the Bodleian Library, the British 
Museum, or the East India College, or in the catalogues given by 
Burckhardt; nor is it known to any of the three professors of Arabic 
in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. he mere assertion, 
therefore, of M. Rousseau or the commission, is by no means satisfac- 


inquiry. 

ee innocent these literary proceedings of M. Rousseau might 
be, and we feel disposed to consider them as being so, they were un- 
fortunately combined with others, which tended to give them more 
importance, perhaps, (lian they deserved. Jt had long beev observed, 
that M. Rousseau and Hassuna had frequently been together; that 
their meetings were conducted with great caution and mystery, and 
sometimes protracted till late at night. No one doubted that, at this 
time, Hassuna bad possession of, or power over, Laing’s papers. 
About this time, also, M. Rousseau was engaged in publishing a paper 
on African subjects, at Tripoli, under the name of the “ Investigator " 
All these circumstances threw a suspicion oa the French consul, 
which the sudden escape of Hassuna, with the deposition of Moha- 
med, and his seeking protection in the French consulate, were not 
caleulated to remove. 

We are not disposed to lay much stress on the prevaricating deposi- 
tions of Mohamed D’Ghies. The material fact, however, to which 
he deposes, namely, the abatement by M. Rousseau of 40 per cent. 
on a debt of 60,000 francs, due by Hassuna to some French subjects, 
is said to be fully admitted in the *‘ Report; but it is added that the 
negotiation took place in the spring of 1827, and could not, therefore, 
have any conuexion with Laing’s papers. Major Laing was murdered 
in September, 1826. Previous to that, however, Hadeer had set out 
from Timbuctoo with the journals and papers; and he might have 
reached Ghadamis before the end of the year; for Mahomet, the ser- 
vant of the late Mr. Tyrwhit, who died at Bornou, was sent by Mr. 
Warrington to Timbuctoo, from whence he returned to Tripoli in 
sixly days, and the journey may be performed in forty days. It has 
been deposed that these papers remained in Ghadamis nine months, 
and in Tripoli thirteen months; this carries us back to the end of the 
year 1827. There is no obvious impossibility, therefore, that they 
might have been the subject of negotiation from the moment that 
Hassuna knew them to be in his agent’s hands. 

Another point in the defence of M. Rousseau is, that the last retrac- 
tion of Mohamed annuls all that man’s former depositions. This 
Dogma, however, unfortunately will not avail him, as it appears that 
this Arab, after M. Rousseau’s departure, voluntarily, and of his own 
free will, before the whole divan, and the European consuls, solemnly 
re-deposed to the truth of his first deposition, adding, that he bad at 
least signed his name to six different documents in the French consu- 
late, at the urgent request of M. Rousseau, and always at night. If 
this be true, there must have been a connexion subsisting between the 
house of D'’Ghies and the French consul, which seemed to require 
concealment ; but, es we have said, we place very little reliance’ on 
the prevaricating testimony of this Mussulman Arab. 

It is asted in the “ Report,” why Hadeer, who bas played so con- 
spicuous a part, was not brought up from Ghadamis and examined; 
and why not the courier, who is stated to have brought down the 
packages to Tripoli? Hadeer and Habeeb were both ordered up, but 
on the receipt of a communication from Hassuna both had fled to 
Timbuctoo; and, as we have seen, Sartoog, the courier, was brought 
up, and gave a most clear and decisive evidence that he had delivered 
the packages to Hassuna. 

It is very unfortunate, that the name of a gentleman in Baron Rous- 
seau’s station in life should be thus mixed up with a transaction in 
which good faith, justice,and humanity have been so grossly violated ; 
and we most sincerely hope that his innocence may be established on 
4 firmer foundation than the report of an inquiry, where the accused 
was the only evidence, and which was held, not in Tripoli, but in 
Paris. His innocence, however, appears to us to have been brought 
in question entirely by his own injudicious conduct: in (vainly) 
applying to the captain of ‘the transport corvette, |’Emulation,” to 
receive Hassuna D’Ghies on board,—in making not the least effort to 
prevent the subsequent escape of this person, on board the American 
corvette,—in giving protection to Mohamed when his brother had fled 


signature to papers, witnessed only by two or three obscure persons, 
to which M. Ruiz, the French charge d’affaires, is stated to have re- 
fused his name, because the consul would not allow him to read the 
papers he was requested to sign ;—and, above all, in striking his flag, 
and hastily embarking in an imperial brig for Marseilles, in the very 
midst of the inquiry that was then going on. These proceedings 
j could not fail toleave, on the minds of the rest of the European con. 
| Suls, an impressiou not very favourable to M. Rousseau; and though 
| We are unwilling to believe that the charges brought against him are 








| (rue, yet we are compelled to dissent from the ‘ Report,”’ which is | 


said to declare that there is not —y oundation forthem. Foundation 
jthere unquestionably is; and if M. Rousseau should fatter himself, 
| that the opinion of such a person as Pougueville is sufficient to acquit 
him, in a case where an Englishman and a Frenchman are concerned, 
he deceives himself; and we would strongly urge him, for the sake of 
his owu character, to return forthwith to Tripoli, where we have very 
little doubt he may have an opportunity of confronting his accuser, 
and also the brother, who by this time lias probably found his way 
back. Nothing short of this, M. Rousseau may be assured, will ena- 
ble him to stand blameless in the eyes of the world. Besides, he may 
be perfectly satisfied that the matter is not yet ended. Anxious to ob- 
tain the real state of the case, the bashaw and the consul Warrington 
have granted an amnesty to Hassuna D’Ghies, guilty or not guilty, 
provided he will return, and honestly declare the truth, and the whole 
truth, which, if in the Mediterranean, Mohamed has undertaken to 
| convey to him. 
| We are sorry to conclude with saying that, afterwhat has happened, 
| we have littledoubt Major Laing’s valuable documents have been 
destroyed, or, if still in existence, that they will never see the light; 
j for he must be a bold man who would now venture to publish them, at 
| least in any other name than that of their rightful owner. 


— 


PROVERBS. 


** None is a fool always; every one sometimes.” 
There is a class of persons, the business of whose lives appears to 
) be to shine forth to the world as examples of pure, unadulterated wis- 
pdom. These respectable personages cannot read a novel or sit through 
}@ pantomime; they frown at a pun, and talk nothing but sense; a 
game at chess is their lightest relaxation, and didactic poetry the only 





| Kiud at all worthy their notice. If they play with children, it is at i 


common degree of satisfaction that I say my perseverence has been 


tory ; unquestionably the consuls were fully justified in making the | 


from justice—in not attending, and confronting this man, at the meet- | 
ings held by his brother consuls—in privately obtaining Mohamed’s | 
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ne — a Me Yerdyec’s Sermons; obey od i itiy 
€ quotations and trite moral sayings; i ay 
er wonderfully instructive and ponasttp camane Mer W aon 
a melancholy bait ;” but the reputation for wisdom Placa 
angle is alas! but seldom obtained. There ma be fp tich they 
whom they are taiked of as « very superior, ve A pa ° few am, 
are usually simple, timid persons, without’ sufficient re Dut these 
distinguish the counterfeit from the true coin, or suffici ” 
give things their right names; and even this scant a ‘ 
| mirers carefully shun their society, like the Irish pesca nett 
he calls the fairies “ — people,” does all in his pow 
meeting with those of whom he speaks so respecifuli °F 10 avoid, 
It is only sarcastically that they are told by Bete 
| _—: nae doubt you're > and as Rochefoucault has 
, that “ gravity isa mystery of the body invented 
of the mind,” and Sir John Malcolm ~ decidea that “bens te 
| Ways wise is a fool,”’ it appears that the gentlemen in questi Tho ing, 
| of being allowed to produce themselves as examples of 100, imsten 
| dom, are in some danger of being cited as specimens of ane we 
Tt was one of these solemn simpletons, of whom the prof Ute fori; 
, and philosopher Dr. Clarke spoke, when he suddenly sto — divine 
of romps, and exclaimed, “ Boys, we must be gravee? i 
ing!’ Notbing, indeed, can be more unacceptable to a -_ a 
| than the intrusion of such a person at one of those moments em 
| Spirits of a few light-hearted companions have spread their reag “ 
| tagion around, and gay good-humour pays its laughing ion 
| every light sally and passing jest. At such a time, how Vetation 
| see a ‘‘ Sir Oracle” enter the room; his very mien cxclaien “den” 
| la bagatelle!” and the few whose exhilaration can resist this ~ 
| are speedily conquered by the grave stare with which he ~—— 
joke, the seriousness with which be inquires the Meaning of — 
never intended to have any, and the unsparing pertinacity whe ~ 
| he criticises and dissects the light nonsense and playful trifles tr 
| off in the gaiety of the moment with no wider aim than ‘oe ree 
passing laugh. In a few aninutes, merriment is changed into dete’ 
} and the would-be philosopher has the satisfaction of leaving hig fen 
| “sadder” if not “ wiser men than they had been befure.” There an 
times, however, when the tables are turned, and it is no small i : 
ment to watch the half-puzzled, half-contemptuous expression 1, 
_ ‘wise fool’s” countenance, when, on being introduced to some L 
| tinguished author, or profound reasoner, he finds bim more depend 
| mirth than metaphysics, quite ready to romp with a child, or trifle wi 
| @ young lady, willing to laugh at even an inditferent jest, and to dis 
cover entertainment in the common chit-chat of society. The bew ii 
dered Sir Oracle is obliged to pause ere he condemns; byt as sel 
conceit is always one of his characteristics, he speedily recovers his 
complacency, resolves to despise what he does not understand, end 
once more setting bis mouth into its pristine formality, egain deter 
mines 
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“ That he'll not show his teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 

It is, indeed, statesmen and students who stand most in need of the 
relaxation afforded by occasional folly, and “ Poco di matto” is eo: 
sidered in Italy an essential ingredient in a great man’s companior 
It was the fashion, formerly, for men of rank to possess a bufloon, or « 
dwarf; and in days of yore a privileged jester was (ue constant atten. 
dant of the banquet. This was, perhaps, a wholesome custom: 2 
hearty laugh may have assisted digestion better than a political discus 
sion; and a sudden freak, or absurd joke, have diverted the minds « 
the statesmen of ancient times, and given a new and useful tura to tbe 
current of their thoughts. It is astonishing how a few minutes’ sleep 
will refresh the body, and a few minutes’ laughter the mind; and tte 
company of a merry fool (for a dull one is insupportable) might te 
more serviceable than tonics or stimulants. M. de Talleyrand, whe 
asked how he could attach himself to such a simpleton as his wile, r 
plied, “It is a rest to me,” and since a court-fool is out of fashion 
would be wise in our ministers to marry women fit to sapply his place 
How refreshing after the labours of the day, when the mind is & 
hausted by constant tension, to find complete relasation in the society 
of a pretty, vacant, silly woman, who has neither power to comm 
nicate a fresh idea, nor wish to receive one! She would, it is tre 
be a sad incumbrance when ber husband was out of office; & 
this recollection would only induce him to serve his country wi 
greater zeal. 

The friend, or “buon compagno,” as he used to call him, wit 
whom Muratori spent his evenings, was a balf-witted fellow, in whee 
society he found thorough repose to his mental powers. With be 
the*author or editor of a hundred folio volumes, the well from wher 
inexhaustable contents Gibbon, Sismondi, and many modern histones 
have drawn their best materials, was accustomed to pass hes hours '3 
visiting the polichinelli, and various shows of an Italian city, #¢* 
| discussing their respective merits. Any conversation superior to 
of his ‘buon compagno” left him unfitted for the labour and opp 

tion of the ensuing day. ‘To be sometimes a fool appeats, theretor 
a part of wisdom, and, as has been before observed, the latter claas 
|; our proverb admits of easy proof; but when we look out upon itt 
world around us, and behold the various methods in which “the 9 
of this foolish-compounded clay, man,” contrives to stuliily 1e~ 
when we see the persevering labour bestowed by many on the ral 
absurdity which it is their pleasure and their pride to enact, we © 
pause a little before we can agree that “ none is a fool always ie 
ever the case may have stood in those ancient times from which 
of our proverbs and fables have descended to us, the nineteen! © 
tury can surely furnish numerous instances of genuine, consisie® , 
deviating folly; and though the wise may still be occasionally oe! 
though the majestic lion may still be terrified at the crowing ger 
the sagacious elephant at the granting of a hog, yet monkeys, - 
and magpies, have in these days no perceptible intervals of see” 
| discretion. Let any twelve sound minded persons watch a fasion” 
lady or fine gentleman through the day, and then decide o» os 
gree of mental superiority evinced by these elegant simpleton’ 
|the poor idiot whom we find in most of our country e 7 
they not form as incorrect an estimate of things, actions, ner" 
as he can do? Are they not, like him, regardless of the real use 
| blessings of life, while they dearly value its toys and trampery 
him, do they not laugh at nothing, and lament over images? - 
tions? Can he deck his person more sedulously ith frippe i‘ 
| they do ?—and are they not as unconscious of absurdity, . as 
| fied and pleased in the midst of folly, as poor Tom Foo ” » 
vered with discarded gew-gaws, he marclies in self-consequenc® “ 
head of a funeral, unobservant of the pitying sigh of the He # 
|or the{ scornful laugh of the thoughtless multitade ot 
| boure and frets over the tie of a neckcloth, or calls dow® ‘niet 
| tions on the head of an unsuccessful tailor, should o~ "ise 
sympathy for the innocent who spends his time in one — 
to necklaces, and flies into ungovernable rage ith the an reg 
who breaksthem. There is only this difference cane ost 
has thrown away the reason w hich the other never posse 
accountable, the other irresponsible 
Again, when Ceelia tells me that she was rea 
Mrs. R ’s taking her by surprise this morning, for 
be s I ask. if she was dirty ?— Ob! by no means 
be seen, “ P . _— i she owe 
reading Don Juan?—“ What a question Die f test vesr's a 
money '—*‘ How absurd!” She wasina ~~ - ! every rime © 
and the sleeves were so smal) she felt quite sshames ia | can s 
R——’s eyes happened to fall upon them. eet ooeneae Pd 
plain if in every society of rational beings she Is , 
too, a made idiot, though not a born one 

There are, indeed, few causes in oper@ . ~“ 
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ree its influence extends over every ciroumsiance 
alied Fesbion ; - vd ~ Roane its worshippers are incessantly occu ied 
ery ee elt divinity, and expused to the bewilderin,s elects 
5 the service © ‘nod: they listen uetveariedly for her wild and 
"4 fames from ber tripod ; y! f the time 
we and regulate their conduct by them from 
— = erie their nightcaps in the morning to the moment when 
toey ny ee bem at night. Fortunate for us, that she has not yet 
suey ‘ered with the solitude of our bed-rooms, that she does not 
puch nec sleeping in cocked-hats, or setile one sole shape and 
aust upon onich it shall be gemiemaniike to seek repose ! his se- 
ery ble mistress admits, however, of no interruption In 
ere and inexora tbe day, which begins and ends just when she 
er service once Ae not only our serious but our trivial concerns; 
pleases 5 Se matie as to the dimensions of a bow on a bonnet, or 
end is not atch, than as to the mode in which we are to bestow our 
S npr place where we are to worship the Deity. Our virtues 
oe ddow at her command ; she annually determines what we are 
aii modesty ; our maidens are ready to show their legs and shoul- 
o henever she pleases, or to moffle themselves like an old lady of 
ders # aay and sweep the streets with their garments. Our furni- 
my ed, our domestic arrangements, are all under her controul: 
“ we travel, she points the way; when we are ill, she sends our 
rece” sreseribes our medicines, and generally names our disease ; the 
a of our children is entirely under her management, and it is 
, ee decides how much they shall know, and what it is for which 
_ ore havea taste. Devotion and benevolence, learning and pat- 
a ea merits or demerits, as it pleases her; literature bows at her 
aaa Milton and Pope grow dusty on our shelves, when she tells 
eo 
a i thing bat Aunuals. 
0 0 A ae, at some distant period, Fashion must have hada 
rel with Natare, and, in imitation of ber betters, (a very charac- 
- ste failing) resolved to bear malice as virulently as the sister and 
we of Jove herself. The old grudge, therefore, “ manet alta mente 

-ostum,” and induces her to take every opportunity of spiting and 

‘ulting ber fairer rival. When the fracas (ook eee it is impossible 
decide :—we kaow it must have occurred before the days of our 

cndmothers, for they wore powder and hoops, and Nature wept her- 
ceif sick at the sight; it must have been earlier, too, than the time of 
Heary VL, for in his reiga ladies wore head-dresses resembling horns, 
vad divines in vain reproached, in vain suggested as a preventive that 

in effigie cornute teeming Diabolus pleramque pingitur ;’’ and it 
wast have been previous to the age when the proptet Jeremiah flou- 

ued, for he tells us that it was even then the custom to darken the 
eyelids with powder of lead. But if the date of the teud be doubtful, 
not so the permanency ef its fatal effects; and at this very day, Reason 
vod Taste mourn over the spiteful manner in which Fashion disfigures 
rye fairest works of Nature, and changes grace and beauty into stiff- 
ness and distortion. 

4 few years since there appeared, indeed, some symptoms of recon- 
ciation between the rival goddesses: flowing ringlets, and moderately 
si robes, by which, while decency was not outraged, every trace of 
‘se buman form was not concealed,—girdles placed where proportion, 
elegance, and sense direct, and a profuse employment of flowers, Na- 

re's darling decoration, seemed to afford hopes of an amicable ar- 
angement between that divinity and her opponent; but now, alas! 

« truce is over; “(war to the knife’ is evidently proclaimed, and no 

¢ can lovk into a bail-room and behold the extraordinary appear. 
sees under which the graces and beautiesof our females now lie con- 
ealed, without cursing in his beart that ancient, mysterious, and bitter 
verel wuich has thus doomed to disfigurement the loveliest produc- 

us of Nature. 
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Xmperial Parliament. 


CONSULAR ESTABLISHMENT. 
House of Lords, March 30. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE moved that instructions be sent to 
@ British consuls in South America, requiring them to transmit fe- 
ins of the amount of the produce of the gold and silver mines of 
wat country, together with accounts of the exportation of the pre- 
ous metals for a certain series of years. 

The Duke of Wellington and the Earl of Aberdeen assented. 

The Earl of MALMESBURY said he should take that opportunity 


call their lordships’ attention to the maintenance of our consular 


esiablishments, which was supported at such an inordinate expense to 


epublic. In 1828 alone they cost asum of £97,000, and all this was 


smoally taken from the people who lad so many other burdens to sus- 


It had been alleged that abuses had crept in under the system 
paying those officers by fees, and it was thenceforward determined 
foist them on the public parse. He, however, was favourable to a 

‘riLarranged system of paying fees, and would infinitely prefer it to 
‘tacted upon at present. ‘The consuls were established for the be- 
‘of the mercantile interest, who ought in return to keep up estalish- 
Such officers should always 
chosen from amongst mercantile men, who were familiar with ha- 

“'s of business and well acquainted with commercial affairs generally. 
‘¢ Whole of these matters might be very easily arranged. He would 
¥, ase was on his legs, advert to the nature of our relations with 
hew States of America. For some time he believed nearly the 

€ ol our diplomatic relations with those states were carried on 

igi the medium of our consuls residing there. So long as this 
“agement was continued, he did not think we ought to take the 
"strom them. Indeed, he thought it would be better to allow 
He did not think the 
ho commenced their diplomatic career in missions to Bo- 
and other places in America, would be fit to fill similar 
ions in Berlin, Petersburgh, or Vienna; but the former places 
very properly selected for their commencement. Promo- 
hose appointments was slow; and it was probable that a 


~ duties still to be pert med by consuls. 
ing men w 
'a. Mexico, 
Ja 


4 nen would have to pass a long portion of his life amongst those 
vm cer e could be considered fit for any of the European courts. 
seh th a mare, ventore to recommend that our diplomatic rela- 

nsals: a; oar new states should, for the present, be carried on by 


he would also venture to add, that in his opinion it would 
hers és _— to the system of payment by fees, which would great- 
Jove the burden from the public, and let it fall on those for whose 


poten Le consuls were appointed. 
I a Ah p 
" —— t ABERDEEN would say a few words on the suggestion 
noble frie om : 
Re me lriend. The subject was one of very considerable impor 


" and already occunied | 


he attention of Government. ‘The whole 
‘tions with other states were, in a great degree, 
ene 1 = our consuls, and it was a matter of very considerable 

‘e'her our consular arrangements might not be carried on 
ess expense to the country, though in a manner quite as 
Upresent. Noble lords would recollect, that a revision 


ercial re 


Y as 


suber! e or 
» alee was calledfor in 1825 particularly in the other House, 
man Ww adonte i = vy tel “ 
ad d for doing away with the practice of allowing 
Pfatior ‘ ‘ " ’ 
2 of consuls to be dependent on fees. The plan there 


ad been « . oo : “ i . : 
een since acted upon; but as his noble friend said, there 
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+ "eve that it had not answered as well as had been 
and he od. Ab r P 
" ¢ (Lord Aberdeen) had reason to come to the same 
et? > ‘ - 
of ea ought that a revision of the present plan, with the 
idonting ’ . id 

é pting a we culated system of fees sing f 
‘Men engarcd in : bt fees, and of placing as con 


re notfonnd ta “~ o pone oe pareatts, w here particular objections 

t suid have the effect of greatly reducing the 
our consular establishments to the ‘country, with- 
fe imparing their efficiency. With respect to the dil- 
8s Carried on through our consuls, the practice was 
have the as r not accred ted irom this country to a foreign 
>General. 1 matic relations with that state conducted by our 
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appoiatment of a consul-general might be dispensed with. [lowever, 
he woald not advert more in detail to alterations which might be 
deemed advisable ; but he could assure his noble friend and the House, 
that the subject was one to which Minisiers were disposed to give the 
fullest attention. 

Tue Earl of MALMESBURY was much gratified at hearing what 
had just fallen from bis noble friend, which fully met bis wishes on 
the subject. 

Viscount GODERICH did not deny that it might be expedient to 
revise the system of our consular arrangements, but be would pause 
before he consented to abolish the practice of fixed sularies, and adopt 
in liew of it payment by fees. He thonght it might be arranged that a 
part of the consul’s income should consist of a fixed salary, and the 
other part be made up by fees. He could easily imagine that a person 
holding one of these appointments, and hav ng arauk to support, 
might, if left dependent on fees alone, by the suspension of trade, be 
left for many months without any provision or income whatever—a 
condition to which a person in his situation should not be exposed. 
As to what fell from the noble Earl (of Aberdeen) with respect to the 
selection of vice-consuls (for be supposed the noble Earl referred only 
to that class) from those who were engaged in commercial affuirs, be 
owned that he had doubts of the good policy of that course, more 
particularly in those states with which our relations were more of a 
commercial then of a diplomatic nature. In some of the old states 
the objection to the practice would not lie to the same extent; but in 
some of the new states with which our relations were chiefly commer- 
cial, be thought the appointment of men, who were themselves en- 
gaged in business as merchants, was open to many objections. Many 
serious complaints had heretofore been made of the conduct of some 
consuls who were also merchants, and who were charged with using 
the influence given by their situations in a manner that could be very 
easily understood, so as to produce much inconvenience and annoy- 
ance to other merchants. He hoped the noble Earl would pause 
before he adopted a system from which much abuse would be likely 
to arise. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, that in what had fallen from him 
he had not intended to go into any detail as to the changes which it 
might be necessary to adopt. He was neither ready nor willing to do 
so, as the subject was only incidentally mentioned by his noble friend, 
All he wished to say was, that he was prepared to go into arevision of 
the whole of our consular arrangements, with the view of making them 
as little expensive to the public as might be consistent with the efli- 
cient performance of the duties connected with those appointments. 

Lord HOLLAND said, before the conversation closed, he should 
like to ask the Noble Earl whether the consuls to the North African 
Powers were in the appointment of the foreign or the colonial de- 
partments? 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said the consuls of Egypt were in the ap- 
pointment of the foreign department, but the appointments to those in 
the Barbary States were in the colonial departinent. 

Lord HOLLAND did not see why the whole of those appointments 
should not be in the department of foreiga affairs. 

The Earlof MALMESBUBY wished to say in explanation, that he 
did not desire that the payment of our consuls should be wholly de- 
> pee on fees, or that there should not be some fixed allowance. 

fe thought the principal charge of their maintenance should be paid 
by fees, but he would give a small fixed sum as a reward for (heir at- 
tention to other matters not falling within the general routine of their 
duties; for instance, making such inquiries as the preseat motion 
would render necessary on the part of the consuls in the South Ameri- 
can States, and matters of that kind. 
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SUMMA Y. 


Counter-Irritation.—A shoemaker, who was very unwell, applied 
to a certain physician, named Dr. Fellows, who resided near Barnsley, 
in Yorkshire, for his advice. The poor fellow, after giving a history 
al 8 complaint and his mode of living, conciuded thus:— ‘In short, 
Sir, I can’t stand sitting,” ‘“ Then,” replied the Doctor, who fancied 
himself a wit, ‘‘ you fool why don't you sit standing ?’’ This so pro- 
voked old Crack that be left the Physician; and by way of giving him 
to understand be would not seek his advice again, sent in his bill fora 
pair of boots which he had made for the Doctor a few months betore. 
The Doctor paid his bill, gave a fresh order, and regained the confi- 
dence of his patient; whom, however, he determined to punish, as he 
had understood that the snob had spoken disrespectfully of him. He 
prepared a machine, which by means of a fly-wheel and a winch, &c., 
threw a board as quick and with the same action as a weaver’s shuttle, 
on the top ofa long box like a shop keeper's counter. Upon this piece 
of wood Crack was strapped, though much against his incligation; and 
underneath the board there were large pebbles which so shook the cob) 
bler that it had the most beneficial effect upon his nervous system. 
This machine, which was got up merely for the purpose of a joke, 
proved to be of such essential benefit to the shoemaker, that it was 
used afterwards in all cases of nervous debility, and the Doctor was re- 
nowned throughout Yorkshire, and was nicknamed Doctor Counter- 
Irritation. This machine was used up to the year 1720, as I bave heard 


curious circumstance is mentioned init. There is also a wood cut of 
the machine. Is it not probable that the theoretical idea of Counter- 
Irritation, so much admired by medical men of the present day, has 
had its origin in this practical illustration ? 


Miss F. Kemble played Mrs. Bererly, in the tragedy of The Gamester, 
for the first time last evening. ‘The opening scenes of the tragedy she 
played with judicious moderation, and conveyed most powerfully 
that whichis the leading characteristic of the part—the absence of 
every selfish feeling, and an absorbing interest for ber husband. The 
scene with Stukely, which is the most difficult in the whole tragedy 
| was that which she acted the best. It is in the expression of profound 

scorn that she displays the most striking power: ber reproof to Stukely 
| was perfectly withering, end the manner in which she dismissed him 
| Was admirable. The applause throughout this scene was as loud, as 
| univeral, and as well deserved as we have ever witnessed The last 
i} scene isof so agonizing a description that it is difficult to criticise it. 
| After this there is little to act but the expression of grief too deep for 
| utterance, and in this Miss Kemble's representation was almost too 
true; for it was evident the scene bad exercised such an effect over her 
feelings, that there was no longer apy fiction in her acting She was 
completely overpowered by her emotions, and when she threw ber 
self on Beverley’s corse, although it was extremely effective, it seemed 





excited rather for the actress than for the character she represented 





toany of those which Miss Kemble has displayed before: there isa 
finish and power in it which prove the rapid advance she has made; 





parts afford, place ber talents for the profession she has chosen beyond 
all question.— Morning Herald, March 1. 


| We have to announce the decease of General Sir John Cope Sher- 
| brooke, G. C. B. Colonel of the 33d Regiment of Foot, which took 
| place at his house at Culverton, near Nottingham, lest Sunday. Sir 
| John was the youngest son of William Coape Sherbrooke, Esq. of 
| Arnold, by Sarah, his wife, the youngest daughter of Henry Sher- 
| brooke, Esq. of Oxston, in the same county He entered the army 
| early in life, and few men have passed through the different grada- 
| tions up to the rank he held at his death, with greater credit to them- 
| selves. or more advantage to their country. Sir John was a Major 
| in 1794, a Lient.-Colonel in the same year, a Colonel in 1798, Major- 
|General in 1805, Lieut.-General in 1811, and general in 1825. He 


but where a minister was eppointed, be thouglit the | wes made Knight of tbe Bath in 1909. At the storming of Serings- | and at Orihes, on 27th Feb., 19). 





my grandmothersay. I have an old book which belonged to her ; this | 


P " | 
so much like real suffering, that the sympathies of the audience were 


For effect, and for the power displayed in it, this part is vastly superior | 


dud the absence of every thing like trick, or those aids which other | 


patam, in 1799, bis gallantry rendered bim pecoliari 
and his name appears in the despatches with all Ape 
commendations which are the meed of bravery. Jn 3806, be com- 
manded the British forces in Sicily; and in 100 joined Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, in Portugal. At the pa of the Douro, at Oporto, Me 

15th, 1300, his conduct is spoken of in the at the 
battle of Talavera, Sir John led the tremen bayonet 

which decided the fate of that day. He mermnely on od Peniasule 
in 1810, in consequence of il! hesith, and in the following year Wns 
appointed Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia. In 1816, he was ‘ 
ated Govenor-General, and Commander of the Forces in British North 
America, whieh station he held till 1818, when the state of his health 
obliged him to relinquish this command, and retire from public life. 
It was during the period of his residence in Nova Scotia, and at the 
beginning of the last war between England and the United States, that 
the taleats and judgment of Sir John were eminently displayed, as well 
as the humanity and benevolence of his heart. He issued a proclama- 
tion, recommending the people under his care to abstain from hos- 
tilities against the American borderers, and in the most humane and 
conciliatory manner prevented inroads for the sake of plunder. In 
1813, he was rE to the command of bis favourite regiment, the 
33d, whieh he held till his death ; to this regiment he was early atach- 
ed, and had served in it through several of his ranks. Sir Jobe, in 
Is11, married Katherina, the eldest daughter of the Rev. Reginald 
Pyndar, of Areley House, who surviveshim. He was in his 66th year, 
and has left no children.—March 21. * 

Notwithstanding the numerous editions of Lord Byron's works 
printed and published by Mr. Murray, we are informed that in a recent 
trade sale this gentleman sold nearly 8000 copies of an entirely new 
edition and at the same time 34,000 volumes of the Family Library. 
After this statement who will venture to contead that literature does 
not Aourish.—Londen Paper 

The number of books published in France from the year 1814 to 
the rome 1826, both inclusive, was about $3,775,and in Germany, 
50,303; being an excess of 16,525, in which were not comprised the 
number announced as in the press inthe year 1826; and it is estimated, 
that the number of works which have been published in Germany du- 
| ring the last thirteen years is so great, that if a man were disposed to 
read them all, and could get through one volume a day, the undertak 
| ing avould require 191 years 166 days. 
| Legal Beauties.—In the cause arising out of White and Metenlf's 
| bankruptcy, Mr. Sergeant Russell stated that the brief contained 
| 15,000 folios! and in the trial at bar Mr. Brougham's documents weigh- 
ed three quarters of a ton! 

An Undeterminate Lover. —Mr. W., a respectable medical precti- 
tioner, lately residing at Croydon, was one day called on to visit a gen- 
tleman in the above town who had been suddenly attacked with iil- 
ness: “ Doctor,’’ said the patient, in a trembling voice, “ shall I die, 
do youthink?” ‘The doctor assured him he hod no apprehension of 
so melancholy anevent. “ Then, do you think, doctor,” hastily re 
plied the patient, ‘ that I shall be well by next Thursday?" “ Indeed,’ 
replied the doctor, “ that is a question beyond my skill to answer with 
any certainty; bat why are you so partieular as toa day?” “ Be 
cause, doctor,” said the ansious invalid, “ Lam to be married on thet 
day!’ Mr. W. was naturally inquisitive as to the lady to whom he 
was about to be united : “ Really, doctor,” said the patient, “I am not 
exactly fixed, but—either to Miss M—, or Miss S—!"’ 

Rapidity of the Circulationof the Blood.—A solution of ferruretted 
hydrocyanate of potash, introduced into the jugular vein of a horse, en- 
tered the circulation and arrived at the opposite juguler in an interval 
of from twenty to twenty-five seconds. It arrived in twenty-three to 
thirty seconds in (he opposite external thoracic vein; intwenty te 
conds at the large saphena vein; in fifteen to thirty seconds, in the 
masseterine artery ; in ten to fifteen, and in twenty to twenty-six se- 
conds, inthe external maxillary artery; and from twenty to twenty- 
five, and trom twenty-five to thirty seconds, in the artery of the meta- 
rasus; in each ease on the side eepesite to that of the injection. This 
series of experiayents was made by M. E. Herring, of Stotgard. 

Metallic Ligatérés appiitdYo Arterits.—M: Lerat has lately beon ted 
to ascertain the value of the suggestion thrown out some years ago by 
Dr. Physik, of employing leaden ligatures. ‘The idea arose from con- 
sidering that in pumerous cases bullets, buck shot, and lead, would re- 
main in contact with almost any tissue of the body, without producin 
irritation or unpleasant consequences, and that for an indefinite period. 
—M. Lerut laid bare the right carotid artery of a dog, and alter separa 
ting it carefully from its accompanying nerve and vein, passed under it 
a leaden wire, which was then firmly tied. Both ends of the wire 
were cut off, andthe sharp point bent down. The wound was then 
drawn together by a few stitches and adhesive strips. The animal 
was let at liberty, and being examined after some days, the stitches 
| were found ulcerated out, and the wound open; it bad filled up from 
| the bottom with granulations, but the edges were wide apart. With 
| tight dressing it healed entirely in about ten weeks. A few weeks 
| after, the animal was killed oad examined; a smell cicatrix existed in 
the skin ; the lead was found in the situation it had been placed by the 
side of the vein and nerve, perfectly encysted. ‘The artery had been 
| removed entirely for the space of half an inch. 




















| Wesleyan Missionary Socicty-—The regular income of this society for 
the year ending the 3lst Dec. 1429, amounts to forty-nine thowend 
five hundred and sirty-three pounds; exclusive of # manificent bequest 
| from the late Mies Houston, of siz thousand fire hundred pounds; mak - 
lee the actual receipts of the year £56,003, being an increase on 
lthe year 1628 of upwards of £6,000; and on the previous year, ot 
| £13,000. 
| A Fair Proposal—A young lady came over from a great distance 
| to be cared,” and when I asked her what was her complaint, she re- 
plied, “ asto that matter, I believe there is not a single complaint un- 
der the sun whieh I have not got.” Here was a fine catalogue ot 
| disorders! Lasked if she were married or single? “ Single” was the 
| answer, I ihen told her that so many complaints as she seemed to have 
could only be cured by a busband! At which observation she was 
prvamih tae exasperated ; but her anger terminated in @ proposal tu 
marry me! [never was more surprised ia my life, end locke stupid. 
— Hardy's Travels in Mexico. 
The Gate of Heaven.—Wten Lanardi went up in a baloon from 

| Edinburgh, and alighted newer a clergyman's house in Fifeshire, be said 
to the clergyman, “ we bave beea at the Gate of Heaven since we 
|went up.” The clergyman replied, “ then it is & pity you did not go 
jin, you may never be 60 near again.” 
The Blessed State of Matrimony.—Whatever scoffers may assert 
| about the preponderance of the bitters over the sweets in married lile. 
| a forcible instance that some have the good luck to find it a state of 
| bliss occurred on Friday last inthe parish of Waleot, A parishioner, 
whose wife was buried at half past three in the afternoon of that day, 
sent inby four o'clock, a notice for the publication, on the following 
Sunday, of banas between himself and another belpmate, whom he 
had selected instantly to replace the dear partner of his joys whom 
he had just consigned to her parent earth.—Bath Herald 


War Office, March 15.—Memorandum.—His Majesty has been gra- 
| ciously pleased to approve of the 92d Foot being permitted to bear on 
| its colours and appointments. in addition to any other badges or devi- 
ces which may have been heretofore granted to the regiment, the 
| words “ Corunna,” “ Fuentes d’'Honor,” “ Vittoria,” “ Pyrennees,” 
| Nive,” and “ Orthes,”” in commemoration of the distinguished ser- 
| vices of the regiment in the actions fought at Corunna, on the 1th 
| Jan., 1999; et Fuentes d’ Honor, on the Sth May, 1811; at Vittoria, 
lon the 2let June, 1812; in the Pyrennees, in the months A July and 
| Aug., 1813; in the passage of the Nive, in the Month of Dec., 1813, 
Lis Majesty has also been gra- 
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ciously a to direct that, in commemoration of the gallant con- 
duct evinced by the 92d Foot, in the attack of the forts aud destruc- 
tion of the bridge of Almaraz, on the 18th May, 1812, the Regiment 
shail be permitted to bear the word “ Almaraz” on its colours and ap- 
pointments, the same mark of distinction baving been already cou- 
ferred on the 50th and 7ist Regiments, which were engaged in that 
service. 

Foreign Office, Feb. 20.—The King bas been predeury pleased to 
nominate and appoint William Sharp Macleay, Esq., to be his Majes- 
ty’s Commissary Judge, in the room of Henry Theophilus Kilbee Esq. 
—~and Charles Mackenzie, Esq., to be his Majesty's Commissioner of 
Arbitration, in the room of Williem Sharp Macleay, Esq..—to the 
Mixed British and Spanish Commission established at (he favannah, 
woder the Treaty between Great Britain and Spain, of the 23d of Sep- 
tember, 1817. 

Mr. Wilkie's great picture of the “ King’s Visit to the ancient Palace 
of Holyrood” is so nearly completed that he has, within these last few 
days, had the honour of submitting it tothe inspection of bis Majesty 
at Windsor Castle; and we understand there is some probability of its 
forming a part of the ensuing exhibition of the Royal Academy at So- 
mersot-house. 

There are new Channels opening daily for the consumption of our 
manufactured goods, which have their origin in the liberties of 
Greece. On Thursdry last, Mr. Brant was appointed, by the foreign- 
office, his Majesty's Vice-Consul of Trebisonde, and a valuable cargo 
of British manulactured goods is shipping already for this port. This 
port not only offers to our merchants a chennel for a cheaper supply of 
goods to Armenia, but must eventually greatly increase our intercourse 
with Persia, 





The son of the Russian Prince Demidoff had a quarre! at a gaming. | 


house in Florence, which led to a duel. Prince Demidoff was killed 
by a pistol ball by his adversary, said to have been a Count de Rosen- 
berg. ‘The latter fled towards Milan, but he is supposed to have been 
stabbed with a poniard by a chasseur who was much attached to the 
Prince.— Gazelle de France. 

The Commissioners of the New Police have allowed horses to the 
Superintendents and Laspectors of the Police appointed in Hempstead, 
Highgate, and Kilburn. This is to enable them to visit every portion 
of their districts in a very short time, and see that their men are con- 
stantly on duty. 

Francis Coleman Macgregor, Esq., his Majesty's Consul at the Ca- 


nary Islands, has been appointed Consul for the kingdom of Denmark, - 


to reside at Elsinore. 

During Theodore Hook's residence in the Mauritius, a building 
which had been used as a powder magezine was converted into a me- 
thodist chapel. He thereon named it the “ Evangelical Magazine.” 

Birth-place of Sir Isaac Newton—The clergyman of a parish not 

thirty miles trom Glasgow, a very old gentleman, and altogether of 
the old school, having occasion to allude in one of his discourses to 
the modern improvements in astronomy and their great author, New- 
ton, seid, “ Sir Isaac Newton was as weel acquanted wi’ the stars as if 
he had been born and brocht upamang them.” This is one of the most 
curious applications of familiar phraseology that has fallen within 
our notice. 

An Uncourtly Preacher.—If we can trust acurrent (radition, contests 
between the pulpit and the throne occurred more than once in the 
face of the congregation. It is said, eyouns preacher, dilating before 
James's face on some matter highly offensive to him, the monarch lost 
patience, and said aloud, “I telithee, man, either to speak sense or 
come down.”—To which reasonable request, as it might be thought, 
the preacher stoutly replied, “ And I tell thee, man, I will neither 
speak sense nor come down.”—Sir W. Scott's Hislory of Scotland. 


Several members of the House of Commons were ordered into the 
custody of the Serjeant at Arms on Tuesday night in consequence of 
not answering to their names when they were called over as defaulters 
for not having attended the election committee ballots; amongst them 
were Lord Ashley, Mr. Barclay, and three or four other members. 
Two of them having afterwards appeared in the lobby, on motion of 
Mr. Peel, they were ordered to be diseharged out of custody on pay- 
ment of their fees.— March 26. 

We regret to announce the death ofthe Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, 
which took place on Friday morning, in Peli-imail East, where he resi- 
ded, being one of the partners of the long-established firm of Ransom 
and Co. Mr. Kinnaird, who was brother of the late, and uncle of the 
present Lord Kinnaird, was a gentleman of considerable taste and at- 
tainments, and had the peculiar quality of blending with the lighter and 
more agreeable pursuits of society an me op ar zeal and attention 
to his professional avocations. He was inhisforty-third year, and had 
been, for a considerable time, confined by severe indisposition.— 
March 23. 

An account of the monies raised for the poor and county rates 
throughout England and Wales, during the two years of 1823 and 1826 
has been published. The whole sum in the first year is £6,703,501, in 
the second £6,956,156, which certainly shows no very remarkable in- 
crease. We observe that the land pays about two-thirds of the whole. 


The King of Denmark is about to give a constitution to his people. 
This royal determination has been brought about by the respectful re- 
presentations of the clergy, nobility, and citizens. Eighty years ago 
these three orders, not being able to agree, surrendered their privileges 
into the hands of the King, and constituted him an absolute monarch. 


—> 


DEATH OF CAPTAIN CANNING, 
From Dr. Walsh's Work on Brazil. 
Dr. Walsh, in his work entitled “ Notices of Brazil,” gives the fol- 
lowing account of the death of this gallant officer:— 

The last person who left our ship was Captain Canning; and 
we took final leave of this fine young man, whom we were doom- 
ed never to see again. He was the son of the late minister; and 
though engaged in a totally different sphere of life, had much of 
the talent aud vivacity of bis father. He early obtained the com- 
mand of a ship of war; and he not only appeared, but I believe he 
really was, the youngest captain known in his Majesty's navy. He 
was appointed heutenant in 1823: commander in 1825; and post- 
eaptain in 1826; thus, rising from midshipman to his high station in 
four years. He was tall and slender, with light hair, and a fair com- 
plesion, and had the youthful look and air of a midshipman who had 
just passed for Lieutenant; and his good-humvuured and unaffected 
manners were in keeping with his appearance. He also informed us 
of the incidents which occurred on the arrival of the Portuguese 
squadron at the coast, of which he was a spectator. We soon after- 
wards beard at Rio of his premature death. He was highly popular 
with every one at Madeira, particularly with the English, who greatly 
sought his society. He was one d “y engaged to dine at Mr. James 
Gordon's, whose quinta was about a mile and a half from Fun- 
chal, He had heated himself by violent exercise at rackets, and 
when he proceeded to Mr. Gordon's house, be entered the room 
which be used to occupy, and having put on his morning gown, he 
weat down to a large tank in the grounds, where he undressed 


himself, and plunging in, he sank never more to rise with life.— | 


Having waited dinner for some time, Mr. Gordon proceeded in 
search of him, and coming to the tank he found his clothes on the edge 


A young man was immediately called, who was an expert swim- | 


mer; and he having dived down opposite to where bis clothes lay, 
discovered his body at the bottom. in about fifteen feet of water; it 
was lying in a bent position, with the head resting on the knees. A 
cord was immediately let down, and being fastened to his arm, the 


bedy was drawo up; but the spark of life seemed totally extiact, as it | 


was supposed be bad been hall an bour in (he water. Expresses, how- 





ever, were instantly dispatched for medical attendance, and it was 
found extremely difficult to procure it in the moment of emergency. 
It happened that all the Portuguese physicians were implicated as 
constitutionalists, and bad either escaped, or were incarcerated. 
Application was immediately made to the governor to permit two of 
the most eminent who were in prison to proceed to the place: but the 
governor refused to liberate them: at length, at the pressing instance 
of the English, and a sutlicient security being given for their imme- 
diate return, they were suffered to go with a guard. It was now, 
however, too late; the time when it might have been possible to re- 











store suspended animation was wasted, and all means and appliances 
were useless. 
“ The death of this fine young man, in the prime of life, and the 


nary, excited in the island a strong sensation. There were not want- 
ing of one party, who affirmed it was a judgment visited on him for 
favouring the escape of so many offenders; and of the other, who 
affected to say there was something mysterious and suspicious in the 
manner of it, as if he had been siruck by some unknown band while 
in the water, as 1 myself have heard it insinuated ; but nothing can be 
more unfounded than such an idie rumour: unfortunately, the cause 
of his death is too common; apoplexy, erising from collapse, ocea- 
sioned by sudden and violent change of temperature in high excite- 
ment. Instances occur every day of people incautiously rushing into 
a cold bath heated by exercise, and sinking never to rise again; and to 
a case of this kind 1 myself was a witness. A soldier had jus\ re- 
turned from u review, on a hot day, and the moment he was dismissed, 
he stripped himsel/, and I saw him plunge into the river, close by the 
parade ; he never re-appeared, till his lifeless body was brought up by 
a drag, which was procured for the purpose. He wasa very athletic 
young man, aud a remarkebly good swimmer.” 


—=—— 
OIL, CANDLES, AND COAL-GAS, 
From a Baltimore paper. 

The following statement of the comparative consumption of gas, 
oil, and candles, with equal depth of shadows, and the proportional 
illuminating powers of each, as shown by experiments, may afford in- 
terest to some persons, and (which would be desirable) induce such 
as have leisure, and the means, to pursue the subject, and show how 
far future experiments shall confirm, or lead to different results. 

[tis proper to state, that the Gas was from coal, at the Baltimore 
Company's works, issuing under a pressure of six tenths of an inch, 
that the oil was of the best winter strained spermaceti, the mould can- 
dies of the best kind, four to the pound, and the dipt candles of a good 
quality, six to the pound. Further, that the Gas Argand was one inch 
diameter, from aperture to aperture, with eighteen perforations of one 
thirtieth of an inch, that the oil Argand was also one inch diameter, 
the reservoir containing from one quart to six gills of oil, and in the 
first experiments consumed at the rate of about one pint in ten hours 
and in the second course of experiments, at the rate of about half a 
pint in the same time, and that each Argand was fixed with a straight, 
chimney gless. And, it may also be necessary to observe, that in a 
gas burner of theabove size, or indeed any gasargand burner, the gas 
in consuming, shows, and burns, to great disadvantage, when issuing at 
arate less than that to which its construction is adapted, and more par- 
ticularly in those of large size, for, in the size above stated, the con- 
sumption is intended to be from four to five feet the hour. 

The two lamps were placed at the distance of nineteen feet four 
inches from a wall, on which a sheet of white paper was fixed,—the 
oil light was urged to its greatest intensity, and the gas graduated will 
the shadows from an interposed card were ascertained to be equal; 
the gas flame was then one and one quarter inch high, and the metre 
indicated two and a half feet to the hour:—hence, about a pint of oil 
under these circumstances, was found equal to twenty-five feet of gas. 

Experiment 2. The gas fame was raised to two inches high, and the 
consumption was three and a half feet tothe hour; the consumption 
of the oil as before, and a mould candle burning at the rate of two and 
one fourth inches in one hour, was contrasted with each in succession, 
in the manner before described. ‘The proportions were as follows: 
Gas to Oil as 1,520 to 1,000; Gas to Candle as 5,275to 1,000; Oil to 
Candle as 2,900 to 1,000. Experiment 3. The gas flame was raised to 
two inches and one quarter high, and the consumption was four feet to 
the hour, the consumption of oil as before. ‘The proportions were: 
Gas to Oil as 2,365 to 1,000. The proportion between the mould can- 
die and the dipt were foundto be: Mould to dip as 1,260 to 1,000. 
The second course of experiments: distance of gns light from target 
covered with while paper, fourteen feet seven inches. The consump- 
tion of the oil was reduced to the rate of about half a pint to ten 
hours. The gas flame was one and three quarter inches high, consum- 
ing three feetto the hour. The proportions were: Gas to Oil as 
1,512 to 1,000. Experiment 2. ‘The consumption of oi! was continued 
at the same rate. The gas flame was 2 1-4 inches, and the consump- 
tion four feet to the hour. The proportions were: Gas to Oil as 
4,000 to 1,000. The gas in every instance when the flame was in- 
creased in height}and consequently in consumption, decreasing, toa 
disproportionate degree, the relative strength of light from the oil. It 
was found, that the gas burner could be urged with effect to a con- 
sumption of six feet to the hour, diffusing a most brilliant and soft 
light, to the eye, but the oil could not be urged beyond about one pint 
to the ten hours, effectively :—and the light was better in proportion to 
the lesser consumption between that rate, and about halt a pint in the 
same time. 

The result of similar experiments, on gas compounded of equal 
volumes of rosin and coal gas, and on oil gas, would differ, probably, 
in proportion to their different densities, as the proportion of light 
from each, has been found nearly in that ratio. Experiments to as- 
certain their relative specific gravities, shew the result, in round num- 








bers, nearly as follows: Oil, 800; Rosin and Coal, 690; Coal, 400. 
—~— 

ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 
The 23d of April, the anniversary of the Patron Saint of Eng- 
jland, and the day appointed for celebrating the birth day of the 
| present sovereign, the above Society celebrated as usual, by din- 
ing together at the Bank Coffee-House. At six o'clock, about eigh- 
ty gentlemen sat down to a sumptuous dinner, composed of every 
| delicacy the season affords, served in the greatest profusion. Wines 
j of the best flavour, some excellent singing, and general harmony 
| crowned the pleasures of the night. The Society was honoured with 
| the presence of numerous guests, among whom we noticed the fol- 
| lowing :—His Honor the Mayor; Jas. Buchanan, H. M. Consul for 
this city ; James Stewart, Esq., H. M. Consul at New London; Philip 
| Hone, Esq., President of the German Society ; John Graham, Esq. 
| President of St. Andrew's Society: John Chambers, Esq., Presiden. 
of St. Patrick's Society; the Rev. Drs. Wainwright and Upfold; Lt.t 
Col. Cochran; Mr. Auldjo, 34th Regt.; Count Tyszkiewiez; Col- 
| Walewski; Count Szeliski, &c. &c. 
| The divine benediction was invoked by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright 
and thanks offered up by the Rev. Dr. Upfold 

On the removal of the cloth, Non Nobis Domini, was given by Messrs. 
| Taylor, Pearson, and Kyle. Chorus—Geer, Hayden, and Weight. 


TOASTS. 


2. The King, God bless him.—4 times 4. 


Upon this toast being given, Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul, ob- 


/ (hat toast with three times three, Drank with great applause 


vigour of health, so sudden, and, as some seem to say, so extraordi- | 





1. The day, and all who honour it.—{ Band—Britons strike home. ] 


[God save the King—Taylor, Geer, Kyle, and Pearson. } 
3. The President of the United States—[ Band—President’s March J 


served, that as this was the first public meeting of Englishmen since the 
,; memorable Message of the present President to Congress which con- 
tained such kindly sentiments towards Great Britain, he was sure 
that the company would cheerfully express their feelings. by honoring 


| has afforded me to propose the health of a distin 


May | 


reedom. 
( Band—Hear, of Ox, 





. The British Constitution—the Beacon of F 


5. aol io proad bulwark 

ale Britannia~Taylor, G ; ; 

6. The Army—Their deeds hervic ma ett™: 824 Chesteras, 
com 


[Glee, How merrily we live, jon on Li 


~ . , : ‘4 » lor, Pea “ 
7. The Duke of Wellington and h a, arson, end K 
ened and patriotic—the true men of tL, * : Ministers. pa ’ 


7 . 

8. The memory of the illustrious — ae a 
tish empire. [Band 7008 Of the p. 

9. Old Englend—Our first, best country, ever is eaten 

Song— , 

19. Caledonia’s Sons, at row ened heen sein Bull Wein, p 

thy guest, the representative of our sister sociely o St. Ae 
Band—’Twas within a mile oe 

The President of St. Andrew’s Socicty then ites Edinbe, 
acknowledgments in the following terms:—Mr ‘Preaan iS ? 
kind manner in which you have been pleased to hem ODF op 
Caledonia, and their humble representative aw 10 the sony « 
leave, Sir, on their behalf, and my own, to present Ps 1 hey . 
and also, with your permission, to offer the followin y best thant, 
“The Glory of England, her independent Judiciary.” Loast : name, 

11. Iretand.—May ber interests and destiny be ar 
with those of Great Britain. — 


Zion's Man): 


solubly wer 


We grect our worthy ; : ‘ 

sentative of St. Patrick's Society. (Gand—s per repr t 
The President of St. Patrick’s Society, John Chamhe sPt] { 
turned sincere thanks for the repeated marks of attention see " k 
re ' 


which he had long received from the St. George 
permission to give the (ollowing toast :—“ The h 
—may he ever find a pullet in his pot.” 
12. Our Kindred Institutions.—In unison with oy 
we welcome the President, and wish success to the beney lout of 
of their society. {Song—The passage of life—Pes, " 
Mr. Hone rose and returned thanks for the compliment = 
been paid to him, and the Society over which he bad the banne 
preside, and concluded with the following remarks :— ares . 
“Trejoice, Mr. President, inthe opportunity which Your kinds 


% Society, and bere 


onest English peas: 


it German frees 


Soe : guished indiv, 
whose hospitality I have enjoyed on a recent occasion, and who ue 
. Bits 


in his character, the frankness of a soldier with the urbanity of 
tleman—a man, of whom Englishmen have a right to be a 
having gained imperishable laurels, in the military has ai 
country, now fulfills the duties of his high official station ip a was 2 
equally honourable to himself, and beneficial to the people ne v 
Government.” I propose —— 

The health of the Governor General of Canada—Sir James Kem 
another proof that the qualities of a seldier are not incom =n 3 
with those of astatesman. Drank with applause. ie | 
13. The Colonies and Dependencies of the British Crown—Vor 
their prosperity be boundless as their extent. The sun never ceacs MAE. 

to shine upon them. 

{Glee—Jolly full bottile—Taylor, Weight, a 
The United Slates of America—Great and Free. Stam 
{ Band—Hoil Colambis 
Greece.—The ancient seat of Arms, of Literature, and : 
We rejoice to see her rank once more among natisns [Band 
The city of New York and her worthy Chief Magistrate, ox: 


14. 


15. 
Arts. 

16. 
guest. 
His Honour the Mayor rose and said—Mr President and gentle Mad! 
men—Allow ine to return you, my sincere thanks for the honour yor 
have done me.—In meeting with you upon the present oceaser 
I cannot refrain from expressing to you the deep satisfaction whit 
I feel, in common with my fellow citizens, at the cordial good » { 
that subsists between the United States and Great Britain. Bel 
countries have a strong and durable interest in cultivating and cbers 
ing a friendly disposition towards each other; speaking the same \w 
guage, blessed with the same religion, and governed by constiwiow 
laws, both nations have a common tie which unites them in sappore HR’ 
free and liberal forms of Government. It mast, | doubt not, be tome 
as it is to me, a matter of rejoicing to see that the sentiment I haver 
pressed is notonly duly appreciated by the statesmen of both com 
tries, but is also extending itself rapidly and widely amongst all clove 
of our fellow citizens, and liberally reciprocated by the sovereign sm 
people of Great Britain. Our commercial intercourse, so imporien' ist 
the mutual prosperity of both, will rivet the chain of friendship whet Hi. 
isnow happily forming, and I trust the period is not distant when 
only rivalship between the two countries, will be, which can doe 
other the most good, and confer the greatest happiness upon \ 
whole human race. I give you: Old England—the mother ol : 
language, our literature, and our laws. [Long and repeated chee 
followed this address and toast. ] 

17. Mr. Vaughan, and the Representatives of the British Gove 
ment in the United States. : 

Mr. Buchanan again rose and said:—Mr. President—Oler * 
noured by being your guest on this anniversary, and as often caiec® 
to offer my grateful acknowledgments on behalf of those inca 
in the toast just given, I beg to say, that [thank you for be 
any way, associated with his Majesty's representative near Wee 
ton,as of all men he is eminently calculated not only to give ™ 
but to cherish, those kindty feelings which now happily subsist bem " 
the two Countries. 

18. Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures—Dest promo’ 
maintaining peace, by leaving capital to find its most !acrative o* 
commodities their fair price, industry and intelligence their 0 
reward. [Glee—Ye gentlemen of Engies 

19. Civil and Religious Liberty all over the world. » V 

20. Arts and Sciences—May their progress in developing the . 
gies, secure the comforts and happiness of the human race. | 
~ 21. The British and American Fair. ae ay 

[ Glee—Here’s a health to all goo? ™ : 
VOLUNTEER TOASTS. oa 

By the President, Thomas Dixon, Esq.—Wallace, H —_- 
Cambreleng—May their principles of Free Trade be acopiee®™ 
country. : 

By the first Vice President, Joseph Fowler, Esq oi 
Vice, President, George Chance, Esq.—He has zealously prom 























—Onr forme * 





high and benevolent purposes of this society, aad merits oe 
tribute of ouracknowledgments. [Mr. Chauce returned 1 ~ 
By Mr. Chesterman, Treasurer.—The Funds of 5t- Georg 
the supply be always equal to the demand. 
By the Secretary, Wm. Dawson, Esq.— ' 
estimate the valour of her sons, and every British beat 
{ day when that valour shall reinstate herin ber rights — 
Jpon which Count Tyszkiewiez rose and returned ~— 
| of himself and his countrymen. He cancluded by - a 
jag toast—“ British hospitality—which bas ever prove ab 
the oppressed.”’ ep 
By Henry Jackson, Esq., Steward.—The memory of Per 
and Clapperton—the intrepid African trave lers—Martyrs @ 
{ Seience. ; + tah 
James Blackstock, Esq., Steward.—May the just ar Gree! 
ments expressed in the late Message to Congress wn oa the (* 
lain, tend to perpetuate peace and amity between be 


Poland—We koor 7 


4 will * 


| States. oon: niece 
By Joseph Sands, Esq., Steward.—Lord W a ee Der 

. ; ne £ ‘ 
| vernor General of lodia.—He has dismembere I ed = wah 


7 eee hiev 
| Eastern Superstition, and, by a noble edict, achie 


| suffering humanity. » alate, 0 
: 3 C , a 
By Mr. Borraciough, Steward.—Peace ane pee. 


commerce Without restrictions. 
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1830. 


—_ The Koast Beef of Old England and Irish Pota- 


privileges secured to it by the Constitution, since that body has the | under the 4th and Sth articles of the 


By Me. Hany vations they are 
a - tne and —May the wings of Royalty ever shelter and 
ih ; uine liberty. 
sera ie ong od Feclings may their import and export | 
By Mr cminished by Legislative Restrictions. ’ 
a ~ Bartlett.—The Star of British Glory—it beams with equal | 
By “= Laurel and the Olive. . bettie | 
Mr. Ball Hughes. —The memory of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
‘Jent of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. al 
Harris Bilood.—St. George and St. Patrick —The one freed | 


best uniled. 


gory 
’ By 
- Mr. 


ry the best shield to preserve what tbe spear aad the crusicr | 
, stors achieved. f | 
{see Ceoan being called on for a toast, rose and paid the follow- 
siribate to the late Col. Barclay :—Mr. President and | ager ee 
TTairty hours have not passed since I attended a meeting of : ar 
uA rent character. On that oceasion I was, with many wee — 
“ ompanying the dead to the grave—here, I am surrounded by 
ae ndcheertul. Who was this personage I thus introduce at | 
OL ive board? He was born in this city: but he stood by one | 
e trg;—bis loyal adherence to his King, and his unblemished cun- 
- b those days of bitterness and sorrow, secured to him from all, 
» ponourable distinction. Various have been the public situations he 
bas filed, and filled without a stain on his honour. If lam seen ee 
to speak of him in his private relations, all who had the happiness o 
knowing bin, justly esteemed him as a most faithful and affe aneee 
»ysband, a most ardent aad devoted father, and @ firm and anon. e 
end. [beheld his sons grown to manhood, following his bier,— ut 
eoch through life sustaining with honour the path marked by their 
ver. Need I name him of whom I speak ; do not all know I refer 
ay predecessor in office 7—I, therefore, 
Colonel Barclay. 
The company separated at a late hour. 


“Exchange at New York on London 60 days 7 per cent. 
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We bave no further advices from Europe. 


In the last Quarterly Review is # highly interesting examination of 
. Caillie’s work describing his alleged visit to Timbuctoo. Many 
and powerful reasons exist to induce us to doubt some of the state- 
ments of this traveller’s narrative. 

e interior of Africa there is no dispute, but that he actually reached 
fimbuctoo, we fear must be qnestioned until supported by some 
urther discoveries or confirmed by some subsequent adventurer. It 


Sir, propose—The memory 


That he travelled extensively in | 


Che Ribiow. 





uadouhted right to reject any bill sent up from the Lower [Mouse || 
The Assembly, however, feel indignant at the pertinacious refosal 


of the Legislative Council to pass the Supply Bill, and es both parties 
had become heated, we think the Administratur acted wisely in pro- 


roguing the Parliament, which he did on the 13th ult. A few weeks 
remission will perhaps cool the passions of the excited, and furnish | ‘ 


the means of a better understanding; in the mean time, as it is a mat- 
terof local interest and its nature is best understood in the colony, | 


further remark on the subject. 


solved, in consequence of his not corse 
faction’ of receiving bis late 
conveyed to him Greed Lord Grenville aod the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry; he also ha 


‘formed Colonel 





Treaty of Ghent, which ap- 
en the commission was dis- 
with the American com. 
ad the honour and satis 
Majesty's approbation of bis conduct 


ointment he held till April, 1828, wh 
vissioner. Colonel Barclay frequently 
the honour of reeeiving the approbation 


through Lord Dudley, who when he in- 
relay of the termination of his commission, 


tf hisppresent Majesty, 


|says:—In making this communication to you, I have much satis- 
L R tacl. 
from monsters, the other from reptiles. —May the union of we think for the present we shall act wisely by abstaining from any | and intelligences which you have displayed in the execution of the 
| duties which have devolved upon you under this commission.—] have 
| also to acquaint you bis Majesty has been pleased to signify his intea 





nu, in conveying to you his Majesty's approbation of the zeal 


Mr. Vaughan, bis Majesty's Minister at Washington, whose hospi. | ‘ion of granting you @ pension of twelve hundred pounds per annum, 


talities are proverbial, and whose entertainments are of the most | 
sumptuous and costly description, celebrated the recent birth-day in | 
a manner that did honour tothe occasion. Ina Puiladelphia paper 


we fiud the following account of the which scems to have been | 


Jjele, 
really magnificent. 
Washington, April 24. 

Dear Sir—Yesterday being St. George's Day, and the day set apart 
for the celebration of the birth-day of the King of England, Mr. 
Vaughan the British Minister, gave a splendid entertainment, consist 
ing of a ball and supper. ‘The Vice-President, and all the members 
of the Cabinet, were among the guests. Fancy had employed her 
utmost skill in advancing the abundant graces which in reality were 
to be fornd there. There was a crown suspended from the specious 
supper-room, the dimensions of which indicated that it was designed 
for s0 head but that of the greatest Monarch of ay age or of any 
clime; and as itis the prerogative of crowns to multiply the species 
sans peur,a hundred infant crowns adorned the hundred ornaments 
of candied sugar which beautified the range of tables. ‘There were 
some of our republican belles there, who seemed to have a traitorous 
propensity for the gewgaws of royalty, and were evidently desirous to 
rival the roguish daring of blood, and to steal a crown. Either by 
theft, or bribery, or supplication, I have no doubt some of these 
crowns were worn. Immediately over the seat of honour, the Dais 
where the cabinet and the host were seated, was an exquisite plume 
of three feathers, representing the plume of the Prince of Wales, with 
the niotto it bears, “Ich dien,’’ set off by appropriate drapery which 
extended from one side of the banquet room to the other. The tables 
were furnished ‘in a style of regular splendour. All which horticul- 
tural skill; all which the most cultivated science of the slaughter 
house; all which the most approved schools of confectionary ; and all 
which the most devoted and successful worshippers of Flora could 
teach, produce, or obtain, contributed to render this festival the most 
perfect of its kind, to whichsoever of the faculties the decision may be 
referred. The tables were speedily filled as soon as the signal for 
supper was displayed. ‘The Speaker left his game of chess unfinished 





sonfortunate that M. Caillie travelled without scientific instruments 
any kind, yet we know that that was necessary to conceal his 
ect and complete his disguise when sojourning among the jealous 
ond superstitious Arabs. Major Laing paid the forfeit of his life and 


ras sacrificed to this jealous feeling of the native tribes. If M. Caillie | 


realy was at Timbuctoo, that renowned city must be be in a very 
(ferent latitude from what bas been commonly believed; and it is 
ther necessary, in order to fix the identity of the Timbuctoo of M. 
silie with the Timbuctoo of geographers and other travellers, to 
er the position of other places of known latitude and longitude 
several degrees! This is a great difficulty with M. Jomard, (who 
jited M. Caille’s work,) and until he has reconciled these discre- 
sicies the assumed discoveries of the traveller cannot be taken as 
tully established. 
There is in the different French publications, some very improper 
nd silly remarks on this supposed scientific victory over England. 
Here,” says one, “we have a subject of glory for France, and of 
ralousy to her eternal rival.” ‘This is followed with a demand of 
wtice for M. Caillie, and a decision free from national prejudice ! 
‘uch vain boasting is not, perhaps, the surest method to obtain a de- 
ion free from national prejudice. At all events, it certainly ensures 
‘the traveller a rigid scrutiny of all his statements. 
we Was not the first European who visited Timbuctoo; Major 
og reached thet remarkable city three years before M. C. sat out on 
iravels, tarried there a long time, wrote a full account of it, ex- | 
mined its records, &e. These interesting details, a Frenchman—as 
be seen from the extract we have made to-day—it is feared, has 
mainly instrumental in keeping from the world. Nor ought 
ince to be without gratitude to England, even in this matter; for, 
the liberality of Major-General Turner, Governor of Sierra Leone, 


« M. C. indebted for the means of undertaking his journey—the 
‘eoch Governor at § 


‘ 


en 


enegal having refused any assistance whatever. 
"t cisearded by his own countrymen, Governor Turner created 
vation for him with asalary of 3,600 francs, which he held until 
*ceath of that distinguished and Jamented officer. Having in this 
7 oasaved £20 he sat out in search of ‘Timbuctoo. 
ne mae recapitulated these facts, as we could not find room for 
Te article in the Quarterly. The second branch of the sub- 
y little further to say on the subject. 


ata ‘ 
ng t mortified vanity, and the hope of gain, undoubtedly 
wed Hassuna D’Ghies: 
Pan . : 
“Ousseau, if guilty. 


‘ 


fen 


a vain and empty thirst for renown, 
We admit, however, that against the latter 
wequitted he must also be of any participation 


“8 of the unfortunate Laing. Still, 
alach { “ 


"2 8 proved; 
vehement suspicions 
0 bim in relation to the papers, until he has taken further 


/ More e , ¢ . 
fectual measures to clear himself. No gentleman, in fact, 


. | 
Besides, M. | Col. Thomas Barclay, son of the late Rev. Henry Barclay, D.D., 


! 
| Rector of Trinity Church, New York, was born in this city on 12th Oct. 


even in the arms of victory. The Dutch Minister threw down bis 
| superfluons trumps, and the gallant Baron, from a more northern 
Court, was for once guilty of the heterodoxy of paying his devoirs to 
a dish of cauliflowers or asparagus, instead of directing his adoration 
to the shrine of beauty. As soon as sufficient time had been given to | 
take off the edge of appetites highly whetted, a discharge of corks 
|from an army of champaigne bottles, announced something extraor- 
dinary : andin a moment afterwards, the voice of the Vice-President 
of the United States, was heard announcing “ The health of bis Ma 
| jesty George the IV.” The toast was drunk with all that fervour with 








}taken in delicious wine furnished free of expense. ‘The toast was 
| swallowed by the guests standing. ‘The British Minister then gave 
‘the President of the United States.” Tha midnight hour arrived be- 


the slain and devoured could find room to exereise the privilege which 
| that bour gives to them. St. George and King George were as highly 
| conrplimented both by the provider and consumers of the feast, as 
| Saint and King ever were in the most aristocratic countries or ages of 
the old world. 


THE LATE COLONEL BARCLAY. 


It became our painful duty last week, to announce the death of the 


—_—- 


much lamented Colonel Barclay. 
we have been enabled to collect the following details, of his eventful 
life. 


By the kind assistance of a friend, | 


| 





1753; his early education was superintended by his excellent and re- 

vered parent; and he subsequently passed through, and took his degrees | 
in, Colombia College—when he commenced the study of the law un- | 
der the late Governor Jay. At the commencement of the American 
revolution, he entered the British army under Sir William Howe, as a 
Captain in the loyal American regiment; and in 1777, as a reward | 
for his zeal, experience and officer-like conduct, he was promoted to a 
majority by Sir Henry Clinton, and from that period, till 1783, he con- 
tinued in a course of active and arduous military service in various situ- 
ations in which he frequently distinguished himself, and for which be | 
received the most honourable testimonials from the first officers in his 

Owing to his loyelty and attachment to the royal 


| 


Majesty's service. 
cause, his estate in New York was confiscated, and at the peace, he 
was obliged, with bis family, to seek refuge in the colony of Nova 
Scotia, where he practised law, and was several years, Speaker of 
the Provincial Parliament—at the same time bis talents as a military 
man were again putin requisition, for the purpose of organising the 
militia of the Province, as Adjutant General. | 
When his Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent arrived as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Nova Scotia, Colonel Barclay bad the honour of | 
being immediately admitted into his Royal Highness’ confidence and 
friendship, which continued till the death of that excellent and la- | 
mented Prince. 





'putun with , sag 
ma P with the remarks of the Quarterly, if innocent of the 
om ere emblazoned against him. 


But this act, however atro- | 
uld hot be | 


chargeable to France as a country, for nations | 
answe os ‘ a 
verable for the misconduct of individuals. 
* 4 Matler net . ‘ . 7 _* 
tof much gratification, that the ¢ onsul for the United 


Complete! 
pletely exonerated himself and the commander of the 


. 


eld. They were 
y were undoubtedly gross y deceived and imposed | 
‘ | 
7 Misunder 1: . 
tLe ‘ ACerstanding has arisen between the Assembly and 


ve Con: * . ‘ 
“a accil in Nova Scotia, on the principal Revenue | 
ite He ase la 


en’ ving sent up the bill increasing the duty on 
we'4d. The House 


™Z on the 


2 


\ 


alter a long debate introduced a new bill 
an ae _lacreased duty ; yeas, 31, nays5. This second bill, 

“agreed to bythe Council. Asthe old Revenue bills 
£00ds are now imported-duty free. 


ot « 
*\ BP heae + 
ppeare 


Pred 


| Navigation (signed at London on the 12th of November, 1794) be- 


, ment. 


» 1s 4d.; the Council amended the bill, omitting the | 


‘ 
bat the Lecictat; . , 
at the Legislative Council has transcended the | 


Colonel Barclay’s civil services, under bis Majesty’s | 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, commenced in 1796, and continued | 
(without intermission) in various highly responsible situations till | 
within two years of his death. In 1796 he was appointed commis- | 
sioner for carrying into effect the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and 


tween his Majesty and the United States of America: which he 
executed to the satisfaction and approbation of his Majesty's Govern- 
At the termination of this commission in 1799, Colonel Par- 
clay received his Majesty's commission as Consul General for the | 
Northern and Eastern States of America, (vice Sir John Temple,) | 
which situation he held, with the approbation of bis Government, | 
with honor and credit to himself, and with the respect and esteem of the 

community, till the commencement of bostilities in the late war be- 
‘ween Great Britain and the United States. Colonel Barclay thea 
went Jo England, but soon returned with an eppointment as Com- 
missary for the care and exchange of prisoners of war,in which 





‘situation he was acknowledged by the American Government; bat 
lhe did not continue to fulfil his duties long, as the American Go- 


vernment ordered him into the interior, when he immediately de- 
manded his passports and returned to England. When the two 
countries were restored to peace in }#15, Colonel Barclay again came | 
out to New York, with an appointment as his Majesty's commissioner | 


| 


| consists in its real Operatic qualities. 


which all toasts are honoured, when given by distinguished men, and 


fore the tables were cleared so freely of gourmands, that tne ghosts of | 


to commence from the date of the termination of your salary.”— 


habits of in- 


Col, Barclay was @ man of extraordinary and a 
d summer was 


dustry and application; bis hour of rising in winter an 


| before five o'clock, and he bas been heard to say, the sun had not seen 


him in bed for forty years. in private life his character was so esti- 
mable, that we could not do justice to his merits were we to at- 
tempt to describe them. He wasa sincere and devout Christian, 
and a firm supporter of the tenets of the Church of England, ot 
which he became a communicant in early life; and it may be truly 


said of him in the emphatical language of scripture, “ He never turaed 
his face from any poor man” 





The Tor(f is again before Congress, though it is impossible to pre- 
diet what course the subject will take. We copy the following from 
the Congressional Report of Monday :— 


“The bill altering the Pariff Laws, so as more effectually to en 
force their provisions, being again taken up, Mr. M’Duffie submitted 
an amendment, proposing a repeal, after June next, of the ‘Tarif of 
Is2s, reviving that of 124, and afier a certain period further, a repeal 
of the tariff of 1824, leaving that of 1861 in see and he followed 
his motion by @ speech of twe boursin support oi it, without having 
finished what he intended to say. The whole subject of the protect- 
ing system is thus opened, and promised to be discussed extensively 
and earnestly.” 





We have devoted a considerable portion of the paper to a report 


of dhe proeeedings of St. George's Society. The subject, we be 


lieve, is interesting to many of our readers, and on the recent occa- 
sion, the proceedings at the dinner, as the details sufficiently testify 
were more than usually pleasing and agreeable. 

The New Opera.—A new Opera has been for some time announced 
in the bills of the Theatre. We have taken pains to ascertain the 
nature of the production, and are enabled to lay before our readers 
the tollowing particulars :—The piece is written by a gentleman of this 
city; the title of it is Rokeby, or a tale of the civh wars—founded 
on Sir Walter Scott's poem of that name. The music isa selection 
from the best composers of the present day, and adapted by the trans- 
lator of the Caliph of Bagdad. The overture, however, and one 
or two pieces, are composed Se ie for the occasion, by professors 
of this city. We have been favoured with the inspection of the mu 
sic, and are satisfied with its selection and adaptation,—but we cannot 
go so far as to predict Ha rivalling the Caliph, the great merit of which 
The story of the Caliph ot 
Bagdad is told throughout, im original music; the dialogue is short and 
trivial, but the situations for the expression of musical sentiment are 
exceedingly strong, and belong exclusively to one great master. In 
| short, the paraphrase is so close that Boieldieuw —— explains the 

plot instead of Dibdin to whose drama the music has been adapted 
lo nake Rokeby equalto the Caliph as an opera, however good the 
Drama may be, would require the master hand of Boieldieu, or the 
giant grasp of Weber fittite!f—so great is the tendency of all musical 
composers to sacrifice dramatic incident to strong masical situation 
Indeed, a happy combination of story with musical excellence may 
| be deemed the perfection of the art. In making these remarks, we 
have no wish to depreciate the work in question, on the contrary, 
we conceive that we render the author a service by avoiding indis 
criminate praise, and by not attempting to forestall the judgment of 


| the public. 


We have great pleasgre in announcing that Signor Rosich will take 
a benefit, at the Park Theatre, on Monday the 10th of 4 on which 
occasion a great variety of musical entertainments will be given. 


| Signorina Da Ponte, Mrs. Austin, and several instramental perform. 


ers, bave kindly volunteered their assistance. From the well known 
talent of this excellent performer, the many services he has rendered 
the lovers of music in this city by his able assistance to other voeniists, 
without which they could scarcely have appeared before the public at 
all, asin the case of Mies Da Ponte—together with the consideration 
that this is the first appeal that Signor Rosich has ever made to the 
liberality of the American public, we have no difficulty in anticipating 
and‘promising bim an excellent house. 

The Signorina Da Ponte took her benefit’ on Thursday, when she 
renewed (he favourable impressions made on the public mind on het 
second appearance ; our limits prevent us from saying more to-day 





OKE PRIZES Bold by SYLVESTURS', 130 Brosdway, N. ¥—Agoin dit 
~ we sell the Capital Prizes'' In every Lottery we do the same. Our distant 
friends did well—fortune after furtane is obtained from our office. I ie with po 
culiar satisfation we preseat the following schemes to the notice of our patrons 
they are truly brilliant, and tickets cheap:—Eatra class No. 10, $16,000 and $5,000, 
Trekew $5, 6th May ; Regular clase No. 4, $40,000 and $10,000, Tickets $10, 1 90h 
May; Extra class No. 11, too of $20,000, Tickets §#, Wth May; Extra clare No. 12, 
$16,000, Tickets $5, 27th Moy; Regular class No. 5, $30,000, Tickets §10, April 
K All orders from the country meet the same attention as personal o plication. 
addressed to N. & #. SYLVESTER, -_ Vork 
ATLANTIC HOTEL.—M Nei Seymour, late of the Franklin House, New York, 
A and formerly of the Martborough Hotel, Boston, begs leave to inform his olf 
friends and the public generally, that he will opea « House of Entertainmest, on the 
let of May cneuing, ac No. 5 Broadway, m the city of New York, to be called the 
Atlantic Hotel. The mituation being near the Batery, aud opposite the Bowling 
Green, is one of the most pleasant and eligible in the city, the house is specious and 
commodiour, aod will be fitted up ia a etyle of convenience and elegance, rivalling 
any similar establishment in New York. There will be ample accommodation fur 
families; and every pains will be teken to render the establishment in all reapects 
worthy the sopport of genteel compeay from every part of the Union and from 
abroed. Frow his loog experience ia the business, and bis extensive acquaintance, 
the advertiser flatters bimeelf [that be will be favoured with a liberal share of 
public favonr. [May }—4 


TELLAND CANAL, Upper Canada.— Mili Bites and Town Lots, on the We) 
land Canal —To beeoid at Public Avetion, on Thursday the third day of 
June next, at ten o'clock A. M., on the premises, a suember of plsesenti situated 
Town Lots, in the new Village leid out between the junction of the Grand river 
Veeder with the Deep Cut, ont the pomt where the Canal intersects the river We! 
land, (formerly Carle's farm,) combining all the edventages of Navigation. both of 
the River and the Cans!, ina different directions. Also, Valuable Bites for Mills 
or other Machinery, to Reut fer the term of Tea Years—at the expiration of which 
time, it shall be optiowal with the holder, either to purchase the privilege, or #ll 
his improvements to the Compeny, at « (air valustion. A Grist-Mill must be erect 
ed within two years; «Saw Bill, within ome year; and ether establishments wheu 
the supply of water is secertained. There will be 16 feet fall, ond an extensive re 
servour of water for storing logs, and Goating any quantity of lumber. Also—on 
Fridey the ith June, will be sold in like manner, several Town Lots, lying at the 
first descent from the vummut level,on the Hotlend road, near Hall Davies; and an 
eligible Site for Machinery, ke. to Rent, on the same terms os above. Andoa By 
turday the “h Jone, is like manner will he disposed of « number of superior We 
ter Privileges ot and meer the village of St. Catharines. ag —Li- Wester» 
Country offers advantages to Cepitaliets, Merchants, Millers, : *,&e. &e., 
equal to the above; and the Directors feel assured that ail persons disposed to ente: 
into business of the kind, will not fail wo attead the sale, prepared to avail them 
selves of the extrsordinary inducements now offered to enterprising eettlers, and 
manufacturers of every description. Terme —Five per cent. of the purchase mo 
ney to be paid on the day of sale; the remainder on 4 libersicredit. T7 Plens and 
Conditious made known more particularly, on ro at the Welined Canet 
OMce, St. Catharine's, U. C w HAMILTON MERRI 4 
St. Cathariacs, April 7, 1630. Agent W.C. Co. 
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THE RIFLE BRIGADE. 
By Captain Kincaid.—{ 2d Notice. } De, 

Capt. Kincaid seems to have encountered the dangers and hardsbips | 
of war, with a — as light as the arm of the corps in which he served; 
and that corps, he tells us himself, was the lig regiment of the Light | 
Division,” of the gallant army which cleare ’ spa 
Trench invaders, [ts employment no less than its province, it is ad- 
ded, was “ to fire the first and last shot in every battle, siege, and skir- | 
wish in which the army was engnged during the war.” It was, per-| 

to the peculiar correspondence between the disposition ot the | 
oie officer, and the arm of the division to which be was altacbed, | 
that he attained the distinction of adjutant to his regiment. 
However this may be, were the host of publications which have ap- | 
peared on the subject of the war in Spain, to be assembled for battle, 
the work before us would be well suiied to do the duties of arifle bri- | 
gade. Its size, for it consists of a single volume, and the volligeur cha- 
racter of its contents, equally qualify it for the office. 

The author of “ Adventures in the Rife Brigade,” first smelt pow-) 
der in the disastrous expedition to Waicheren. The ague drove him) 
thence to seck the restoration of his Health in Scotland, his native 
dand. The next year, 1616, be sailed for the Peninsula, and arrived 
in the Tagus in September. He soon after, witli his company, joined 
the main army, meeting it on its retreat to the lines at Torres Vedras ; | 
and from that period shared its vicissitudes until the close of the war) 
by the battle of ‘Toulouse in 1514. 

Captain Kineaid, it is very clear, is a mau not over and above ad- 
dicted to sentimentality ; and he tells the tale of war's atrocities with 

nairete. He does not appear, however, to have been devoid of 
Peting even of the best kind; and one sentiment, although it may not 
rank in the first class, he certainly possesses, in more than the ordinary 
degree: the sensibility to the humorous seems to be peculiarly strong 
in him, aad this he bas indulged whenever he has found a fair opportu- 
nity. Hence, his book is one of the most lively histories of a soldier's 
adventures which have yet appeared. His picture of Lisbon, in the 
very commencement of the volume, gives us at once an insight into 
his true character; and as it will be a better introduction for him to 
our readers, than anything we can addin his favour, we extract it. 
“ To look at Lisbon from the Tagus, there are few citiesin the uni- 
verse that can promise so much, and none, I hope, that can keep it so 
badly. 
“ (caly got on shore one day, for a few hours, rr asl aeene again 
an oO unity.of correcting the impression, I have no objection 
py Be gem aw! an uncharitable ous but | wandered for a time 
amid the abominations of its streets and squares, in the vain hope that 
1 had got involved among a congregation of stables and outhouses ; 
but when I was, at length, compelled to admit it as the miserable apo- 
togy for a fair city that had seen from the harbour, I began to con- 
template, with astonishment, and no little amusement, the very appro- 
priate appearance of its inhabitants. 

“ The charch, | concluded, bad, on that occasion, indulged her nu- 
merous offspring with a holyday, for they occupied a much larger 

vortion of the streets than all the world besides. Some of them were 
languidly strolling about, and looking the sworn foes of time, while 
others crowded the doors of the different coffee-houses; the fat jolly- 
looking friars cooling themselves with lemonade, and the lean mustard- 
pot-faced ones sipping coffee out of thimble-sized cups, with as much 
caution as if it had been physic. 

“ The next class that attracted my attention was the numerous 
collection of well-starved dogs, who were indulging in all the luxury 
of extreme poverty on the endless dung-heaps. 

“ There, too, sat the industrious citizen, basking in the sunshine of 
his shop-door, and gathering in the flock which is so bountifully reared 














on his withered trive of children. ‘There strutted the spruce cavalier, 
with bis upper-man furnisbed at the expense of his lower, and looking 
ridiculously imposing: and there—but sacred be their daughters, for 
the sake of one, who shed a lustre over her squalid sisterhood, suff- 
ciently brilliant to redeem their whole nation from the odious sin of 
ugliness. I was looking for an official person, living somewhere near 
the Convent D’Estrelia, and was endeavouring to express my wishes 
to a boy, when I heard a female voice, in broken English, from a bal- 
cony above, giving the information I desired. Llooked up, and saw 
a young girl, dressed in white, who was loveliness itself! In the few 
words which passed between us, of lively unconstrained civility on 
her part, and pure coufounded a. on mine, she seemed so per- 
tectly after my own beart, that she lita torch in it which burnt for two 
years and a half.” 

On the day succeeding that on which our author was indulged with 
the very cursory view of the Portuguese capital which suggested the 
foregoing description, his detachment was ordered off for Figuera: he 
gives the following account of a most extraordinary military disem- 
barkation. 

* Sailing at the rate of one mile in two hours, we reached Figuera’s 
Bay at the end of eight days, and were welcomed by about a hundred 
hideous looking Portuguese women, whose joy was so excessive that 
they waded up to their arm-pits through a heavy surf, and insisted on 
carrying us on shore on their backs! I never clearly ascertained whe- 
ther they had been actuated by the purity of love or gold.” 

Our military novice became early acquainted with the rigours of 
martial law, as we learn from this subjoined note of the events on the 
2d of October :— 

“ We retired this day to Leria, and, at the entrance of the city, saw 
an English and a Portuguese soldier dangling by the bough of a tree— 
the first summary example I had ever seen of martial law.” 

The bivouac, it seems, has its comforts; and indeed there are few 
situations devoid of them, when the man himself is capable of looking 
the evils he has to contend with good-humouredly in the face. The 
iuflowing description, if nota novel, is at any rate a lively picture; it 
is characteristic of the life of the soldier, of the disposition of the 
man, and of the style of the author: 


The Bivouac. 

“ When a regiment arrives at its ground for the night, it is formed in 
columas of companies, at full, half, or quarter distance, according to 
the space which circumstances will permit it to occupy. The officer 
commanding each company then receives his orders; and after com- 
municating whatever may be necessary to the men, be desires them to 
* pile arms, and make themselves comfortable for the night.’ Now, I 
pray thee, most sanguine reader, suffer not thy fervid imagination to 
transport thee into Elysian fields at the pleasng exhortation conveyed 
ia the concluding part of the captain's address, but rest thee content- 
edly in the one where it is made, which inall probability isa ploughed 
one, aod that, too, in a state of preparation to take a model of thy 
very beautiful person, under the melting influence of a shower of rain. 
‘The soldiers ot each company havea hereditary claim to the ground 





Che Albion. 


dark to see your ground, and too near the enemy to be permitted to 
unpack the kuapsacks or to take off accoutrements; where anincum- 
bered with baggage or eatabies of any kind, you have the consolation 
of knowing that things are now at their worst, and that any change 
must be for the better. You keep yourself alive for a while, in col- 
lecting material to feed your fire with. You take a smell at your 





Portugal and Spain of | empty galibash, which recalls to your remembrance the delicions fla- | themselves so long as there was nothing 


vour of its last drop of wine. You curse your servant for not having | 
contrived to send you something or other from the baggage, (though | 
you know that it wasimpossible). You then damn the enemy for be- | 
ing so near you, though probably, as in the present instance, it was | 
you that came so near them. And, finally, you take a whilffat the end 
of a cigar, it you have one, and keep grumbling through the smoke, 
like distant thunder through a cloud, until you tumble into a most war- 
like sleep. 

* The next, and most common oue, is, when you are not required to 
look quite so sharp, and when the light baggage and provisions come 
in at the heel of the regiment. If it is early in the day, the first thing 
to be done is to make some tea, the most sovereign restorative for ja- 
ded spirits. We then proceed to our various duties. The officers of 
each company forin a mess of themselves. One remains in camp to 
attend to the duties of the regiment; a second attends to the ness; he 
goes to the regimental butcher, and bespeaks a portion of the only pur- 
chaseable commodities—hearts, livers, and kidneys; and also to see 
whether he cannot do the commissary out of afew extra biscuits, or a 
canteen of brandy ; andthe remainder are gentlemen at large for the day. 
But while they go bunting among the neighbouring regiments for news, | 
and the neighbouring houses for curiosity, they have always an eye to | 
their mess, and omit no opportunity of adding to the general stock. | 

‘* Dinner hour, for fear of accidents, is always the hour when dinner | 
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DVERTISEMENT OF A FARM —For sale 
A St: Lawrence, four miles from Ogde — poten Fr ppeches the me 
about 60 are improved, the soil of a good Tealite sand the 4 were of we 
equal to the rest. The mansion is a modern-built frame house 40 be eee ty, 
stories, with seven rooms and finished in the best manuer with y 3B fees, of 
in the rear fronting the river. Its situation is ov elevated suand — 
extensive view of the beautiful scepery of the St. emenne » COME, 
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A most reasonable terims, without detention or disappointment tous , te 
can be got ready; and the 14th section of the articles of war is always | the renee _—— being there to attend to forwarding asym 
igi B C j New York. For further particulars apply citi . > 
most rigidly attended to, by every good officer parading himself round he McPHERSON a WOODBURY ap OF by Vetter (poet mac 
the cemp-kettle at the time fixed, with bis haversack in hishand. A | April 24.) SAML. W. McPHERSON, 17 Wan earl-st. New Yori. 
haversack on service is a sort of dumb waiter. ‘The mess have a good | —— ALDABLE Reel E Te aoe — Ster-st. Liverpool. ' 
many things in common, but the contents of the haversack are exclu- | = -E Real Estate for saie.—The Marmora Iron Works, 


sively the property of its owner ; and a well regulated one ought never | 
to be without the following furniture, unless when the perishable part is 
consumed, in consequence of every other means of supply baving fail- 
ed, viz. a couple of biscuits, a sausage, alittle tea and sugar, a knife, a | 
fork, and spoon, a tincup, (which answers to the name ot fea-cup, soup- | 
plate, wine-glass, and tumbler,) a pair of socks, a piece of soap, a tooth- 
brash, towel, and comb, and balf a dozen cigars. 

“ After doing justice to the dinner, if we feel in a humour for addi- 
tional suciety, we transfer ourselves to some neighbouring mess, ta- 
king ourcups, and whatever we mean to drink, along with us, for in 
those times there is nothing to be expected from our friends beyond 
the pleasure of their conversation; and, finally, we retire torest. ‘To 
avoid inconvenience by the tossing off of the Led-cloths, each officer 
has a blanket sewed up at the sides, like a sack, into which he seram- 
bles, and, with a green sod or a smooth stone for a pillow, composes 
himself to sleep; and, under such a glorious reflecting canopy as the 
heavens, it would be a subject of mortification to an astronomer to see 
the celerity wiih which he tumbles into it. Habit gives endurance, 
and fatigue is the best night-cap; no matter that the veteran’s counte- 
nance is alternately stormed with torrents of rain, heavy dews, and 
hoar-frosts; no matter that his ears are assailed by a million mouths of 
chattering locusts, and by some villainous donkey, who every balf hour 
pitches a bray note, which, as a congregation of presbyterians follow 
their clerk, is instantly taken up by every mule and donkey in the 
army, and sent echoing from regiment to regiment, over bill and valley, | 
until it dies away in the distance; no matter that (be scorpion is lurking 
beneath his pillow, the snake winding his slimy way by his side, and 
the lizard galloping over bis face, wiping his eyes with its long cold tail. 

‘All are unheeded, until the warning voice of the brazen instrument 
soundstoarms. Strange it is, that the ear which isimpervious to what 
would disturb the rest of the world besides, should alone be alive to 
one, and that, too, a sound which is likely to sooth the sleep of the 
citizens, or at most, to set them dreaming of their loves. But so it is: 
the first note of the melodious bugle places the soldier on his legs, like 
lightning; when, muttering a few curses at the unreasonableness of 
the hour, he plants himself at his alarm post, without knowing or ca- 
ring about the cause. 

“Such is a bivouac; and our sleep-breaker having just sounded, 
the reader will find what oceurred, by reading on.” 

It was not only the professors of fighting, who had to endure the in- 
conveniences attendant on a campaign, as may be gathered from our 
author's sketeh of the appearance of a regimental chuplain, which we 
find too whimsical to be omitted. 

“Up to this period it had been a matter of no smal! difficulty, to as- 
certain, at any time, the day of the week ; that of the month was al- 
together out of the question, and could only be reckoned by counting 
back to the day of the last battle; but our division was here joined by 
a chaplain, whose duty it was to remind us of these things. He might 
have been a very good man, but be was not prepossessing, either in his 
appearance or manners. I remember, the first Sunday after bis ar- 
rival, the troops were paraded for divine service, and had been some 
time waiting in square, when he at length rode into the centre of it, 
with his tall, lank, ungainly figure, mounted on a starved, untrimmed, 
unfurnished horse, and followed by a Portuguese boy, with bis eanoni- 
cals and prayer-books, on the back of a mule, with a hay-bridle, and 
having, by way of clothing, about half a pair of straw breeches. This 
spiritual comforter was the least calculated of any one that I ever saw 
to excite devotion in the mind of men, who had seen nothing in the 
shape of a divine for a year or two.” 

We do not considar Captain Kincaid’s account of his adventures as 
a plenary confession, and therefore abstain from inquiring too strictly 
into the candour of the following account of the difficulty of a sol- 
dier’s conversion to a belief in the comforts of a good bed. 

‘We got under arms early on the morning; and, passing by a moun- 
tain-path, to the left of Pampeluna, within range of the guns, though 
they did not fire at us, circled the town, until we reached the village 
of Villalba, where we halted forthe night. Since I joined that army, 
[had never, up to that period, been master of anything in the shape 
of a bed; and, thongh I did not despise a bundle of straw, when it 
could conveniently be had, yet my boat-cloak and blanket were more 
generally to be seen, spread out for my reception on the bare earth. 
But, in proceeding to turn into them, as usual, this evening, I was not | 
a little astonished to find, in their stead, a comfortable mattress, with 
a suitable supply of finen, blankets, and pillows; in short, the very 
identical bedding on which I had slept, the might before, in the cha- 
teau, three leagues off, and which my rascal of an Irishtan had bun- 
died altogetber on the back of my mule, without giving me the slight- 
est bint of his intentions. On my taking him to task about it, and tel- 





next to their arms, as have their officers to a wider range on the same 
line, limited to the end of a bugle sound, if not by a neighbouring 
corps, or one thal is not neighbourly, for the nearer a man is to bis ene- 
my, the nearer he likes to be to his friends. Suffice it, that each indi- 
vidual knows bis place as well as if he had been born on the estate, 
and takes immediate possession accordingly. In a ploughed or a stub- 
ble field there is scarcely a choice of quarters; but, whenever there is 
a sprinkling of trees, it is always an object to secure a good one, as it 
affords shelter from the sun by day and the dews by night. besides be- 
ing a sort of home or sign post fora group of officers, as denoting the 
best place of entertainmeut; for they hang their spare clothing and 
accoutrements among the branches, barricade themselves on each side 
with their saddles, canteens, and portmanteaus, and, with a blazing 
fire in their front, they indulge, accordingly to their various humours, 
in a complete state of gipsy fication. 

“There are several degrees of comfort to be reckoned in a bivovac, 
two of which will suffice. 


* The first, and worst, is to arrive at the end of a cold wet day, too) 


ling him that he would certainly be hanged, all that he said in reply, 
| was, ‘ by J—s, they bad more than a hundred beds in that house, and 
| not a single soul to sleep in them.’ I was very much annoyed, at the 
| time, that there was no possibility of returning them to their rightfal 
| owner, as, independent of its being nothing short of a regular rob- 

bery, I really looked upon thein as a very unnecessary incumbrance ; 

but being forced, in some measure, to indulge in their comforts, I was | 
not long in changing my mind; and was, ultimately, not very sorry | 





that the possibility of restoration never did occur.’ 
| ‘The following paragraph describes an extraordinary 
| @ wound. 
“ By the accidental discharge of a musket, one day last year, the 
| famrod entered the belly, passed through the body, and the end of it | 
stuck in the back-bone of one of the soldiers of our division, from 
| Whence it was actually hammered out with a stone. The poor fellow | 
| recovered, and joined his regiment, as well as ever be had been. and | 
| Wes, last night, unforiunately drowned, while bathing in the Tormes.” 
Another anecdote 


recovery from 


“ October Sist.—Halted for the night in the park of the Escurial | tention shew a by the captains and officersen the voyage: 


appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto belop oom ~ 
advertised togethor with 12734 acres of valuable land, bearingeseehnas re 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable for making charcoal Will be 10 we 
out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingston, Upper = va 

day of October, 1830, at noon. For plans of the works, and other pene % 
to Mr. Manaham on the premises—to acom. Gould, Dowie, & Co., Londo Soe 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper. New Yea” 
the subscriber at Montreal, PETER ¥. +. 

Marmora fron Works. Middle District, Upper Canada, August, 180 ro 


YY OTICE.—The celebrated strengthening Plaster, for paia ‘ 
N breast, back, or side; also, for Rheanetic Affections, uwene 7 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman-street. This medicine is the nd 7 
#0 emivent surgeon, and so numerous are the instances in which the mos p. - ' 4 
effects have been produced by it, that itis with the utmost confidence stem 
to all who are afflicted with those dretressing complaints. The sule of this renee 
commenced in May, 1327, from this establishment, and the sales have beer oa 
extonsive. It affurdsus great pleasure in stating, Notwithstanding a condition x 
annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the money should be nena 
out of those numerous sales, from the period above mentioned UP 10 the prow 
time; ten only have been returned; and those, upoo Strict inquiry, were foun ‘ 
be diseases for which they were not recommended. This, we trust, (when for 
considered) will be the strongest evidence that could possibly be given of its vt 
Where the applicants are known, no money will be required till the trial incon 
and approved ; where they are not known, the money will be returned, provides 
the benefit above stated is not obtained. Apply at 38 Beekman, corper rw, hea 

April 10—13t. T. KENSETY 








EW YORK GY MNASLUM.—Mr. Fuller has the pleasure of announcing toy 

subscribersto this Ipstitution, and to the public generally, that he has tee 
the Lots and Buildings No. 473 Broadway, near Grand street, running throort > 
Mercer street. From the great depths of the buildings and lots, there it space ah 
cient for making this establishment complete in every particular; and Mr.f pet 
es himself that it shatl be, in all respects, worthy of the patronage of the pb 
As exemption from physical infirmities, and the enjoy ment of bodily health, or 
the first consideration with every one, he trusts that an institution which will eet 
the means of accomplishing those ends with the greatest certainty, in the mor sew 
ing and agreeable manner, and ata very moderate expense , will meet with them 
port, to which, for those reasons, it would appear to be entitled. The Gymow 
will be fitted up by the firstof May, when it will be opened and the subsenm 
called for. It will be open every day (excepting Sunday) for thore above lym 
from 6 to 8, and from 11 tol o’ctock in the forenoon, and from 4 till half pei 
the afternoon. To persons under that age, it willbe open from 6 to 8, aod ine fl 
to 1 o'clock in the forenoon only, as Mr. F. wishes to be present always whe i 
are at their exercises. Should any other hours be found more convenient wim 
jority of the younger classes, they will of course be adopted. Gentlemen den! 
of joiniog this institution, will please to call ut Mr. Gilley’s Bookstore, Broscw 
or at the Shakspeare Hotel, corner of Fulton and Nassau streets, where s prom 
tus may be seen, and a book is left for them to subscribe their names, anc re 
may be had the pamphlet published bv Mr. F. entitled “ The Elements of Gree 
tics,” explaining the use and good effects resulting from those exercises. Pre 
cents. [April 4—2 
FHENVUOMAS HOLDEN, Draper aud Tailor, Corner of Exchange Place ss’ 

liam-street—Has lately removed from his former stand to the oppo® 
ner, where he has added to his stock, from recent importations, a new ont fete 
able assortment of goods, warranted to be as cheap according to the qe) 
any other establishment can produce, coneisting of Black, Blue, Brows, #¢ 
most fashionable coloured cloths, some of which are of a very superior gal! 
variety of Cassimeres of the first quality and most prevailing colours; Mere" 
simeres, and five Black Bombazines: also, an elegant assortment of Suk, “ 
and Marseilles Vostings, Silk and Velvet Stocks, a variety of fancy cole 
vats, English and Italian Silk Cravate, Cravat Stiffeners, Collars, Cambre wt 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, an assortment of rich Silk aad other Hosiery, ee 
of a superior quality. Garments of every description made to meseure @ ** 
style of fashion and elegance, aud completed according to order at the ons 
tiee.— Ladies’ Riding Habits, Naval and Military Uniforms. T n —s 
fully solicits a continuance of the public favours, which he will ee oT 
by the best attention. [Apr | 











NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


Ships. | Masters. | Deyo of sailing from, Deys que 
| ew York. a." 
No.1.Charlemagne, Robinson, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. } Bier ely -. 
Olid Line—Havre, |E.L.Keen,| “ 30, ** 10, * 10 Ap’! hae J 
2.Chas.Carroll (|Clark, “ 9, “ 20, “ oo 
1.Edw.Quesnel, |Hawkins, |March!, July 1, Nov. } ® ten id 
Old Line—HenrilV..|J.B. Pell, « 10, * 10, * 10\May ” "Te 
<. France, Kk. Funk, | “ 90, “ 20, “ 20 om 
1. Sully, {R.J.Macy |Ap’l. 1, Aug-!, Dec. } 1 On. 1% 
OldLine—Francoislst W.Skiddy | “ 10, “ 10, * 10 7 M 
2. Erie, \J. Funk, « 90, ** 20, * @ ~ 
1. For mora, Orne, May 1, Sept.!, Jan. 1 tely 180 
Old Line—De Rham, |Depeyster,| ‘ IC, ‘* 10, * 30 le . 
2.Edw.Bonafe, |Hathaway! “ 20, “ 20, “ 20) 


7 rt 

Passage iathe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty 
ding beds, bedding, wine, andstores of every description. xe OF 

Old Line.—Owners,©. Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles R. Be Sarre lat 
ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. Agenieat b Berd 
Palmer. Nos. | and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, ree Quev 
of Wall and Pearl stroets,New York.—Agentsot Havre, I. © bag 
—2, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. Ail these packets take a mas 
the Post Office. 


‘NEW-YORK ANiv LIVERPOOL PACKETS 


peut! 
Ships | Masters , Days of sailing from ena ee 
{ New York. 1, Feb 16, dome! 
No.1. New York, Bennet, | Jan. 1, May 1, Sept-?, Fe rar 
4. York, De Cost, “sea * & * Mer. ! jo 
3. Manchester, Sketchly | “ 16, “ 16, “ n ee 
2. Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaff,, “ 24, “ 24, “ a ou om 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, Oct- aH 
4.Geo. Canning, (Allyn, a ee 16. April 1,480 , 
3. Caledonia Rogers, o 6 2 So on a 
2. John Jay, |Holdrege,_“* 24, “* 24, 9B) 0 ag ot 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1, July . Nov. Oe a 
4. Napoleon Smith, - i ae P 1.80 
3. Florida,” Tinkham, ‘ 16, “ 16, * If nt oh. 
2. Birmingham, Harris, « 94, “ 24, rec St * 16 
1. Pacific, Crocker, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee oe 
4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, “ 8) © Ur 0 ae’ gune 1,00 | 
3. Britannia, Marshall,’ ‘* 16, ** 16, og « & * 
2.SilvanusJenkins Allen, « 24, * 24, com Liverre 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, agp A preoene heey ee 
guineas : including beds, bedding , wine ,*® er Nc phews,07 Beekeee " 
No. land 3, Old Line —Agents, F. Thompson & Sep Hicks & ** 


2, New Line.—Owners. Byrnes, Tristie & Co.and Sam. 
Packet Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grione Co Ce. 
Agenvtsin Liverpool Istand 3d Lise Cropper, Beneee & " 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Fieb « ‘ re cccrigthes, 
.*, The whole ofthose vessels are of the very Or s povigater® be - 
well foundand commanded by the most ney art ye a owners, 3200" 
and conveuience for the passengers is provided by 


